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TREMENDOUS ENTHUSIASM FOR 


S. R. T. SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST / 





Never has there been anything like it! Subscriptions are 
pouring in as our readers everywhere are busy at work 
getting subs from their friends, acquaintances and fellow 
workers. “It’s easy to get subs for SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY,” writes Marcus Getter of the Bronx, New York, who 
is already one of the leaders in the contest. “Everybody 
wants to know about Russia, and the magazine is so widely 
advertised that I find it easy to get subscriptions from 
strangers.” 


Look at this map! This shows the standing by states up 


to August 5th, the time this issue went to press. By now 
the number is tripled. 
IN THE LEAD! 
¢ 
T. F. MecLaugh- S. L. Talmy—TIll. H. Schanker— 
lin—Conn. W. Palen—Minn. N. Y 


M. Getter—N. Y. S. Wosiruff— 
iY. 


But, you can start now and win easily. 
There is plenty of time left. The best 
months are ahead of you. But you must 
not delay longer. Enter now! 


YOU MAY WIN A FREE 
TRIP TO THE SOVIET UNION 
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ALL EXPENSES PAID 


SPECIAL 100 PAGE 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 


You may tell your friends that their subscription 
will include the beautiful 100 page November is- 
sue, which will be a valuable year book of Soviet 
progress and achievements, issued to celebrate the 
18th anniversary of the Russian Revolution. This 
issue will be a keep-sake for all your life. 


Circulation 100,000 Copies 


We are planning to print of this big issue no less 
than 100,000 copies. This will be made possible 
by your support of this huge subscription contest. 
As a friend of the Soviet Union you will help 
answer the lies of Hearst by doing your utmost 
in this contest, whether you win a prize or not. 





Send in Subs! 





‘EBBREBEEERBEEE EB 


The first prize in this contesi is a free trip to the Soviet 
Union. You may sail on the new Normandie, world’s 
largest ship, if you wish. You may go to England, thence 
by Soviet steamer to Leningrad. You will travel thou- 
sands of miles throughout the Soviet Union, where you 
will see factories, shops, collective farms, theatres, mu- 
seums, the great Red Army, etc., etc. You may have, if 
you wish, a free parzchute jump in Moscow. You will see 
exactly how Soviet workers live and play, see Socialism 
being built day by cay. The trip of a lifetime—and you 
may win it ! ! ; 


YOU GET PAID 25c 
FOR EVERY $1 SUB 
YOU SEND IN 


Remember in this contest you cannot lose. You get paid 
25c for every sub you send in. You collect $1, you send 
us 75c, you retain 25c yourself. Besides there are $250 
in cash prizes. See special announcement on next page. 


ALSO $250 CASH PRIZES 
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YOU MAY EASILY WIN IF 
YOU START NOW! 


There is a tremendous demand for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
Everyone is thirsty for information about Russia. It’s the fo- 
cal spot of world attention. It’s very easy to sell subscriptions 
; to this magazine. Everyone is a prospect. Canvass your 
whole neighborhood. People will thank you for approaching 
them. You may enter this contest right now and have a most 
excellent chance to win a free trip to the Soviet Union. But 
get busy at once. Enter imme diately! 


SEPTEMBER — Good Month 


Everyone in the magazine business knows that September is 
an excellent month to get subscriptions. People are home from 
vacations and make plans for winter reading. To help you in 
September we make the following additional announcement. 


EXTRA:: EXTRA:: EXTRA 


SPECIAL $50 CASH PRIZE FOR SEPTEMBER 
Here is your chance, whether you are ahead or behind, o0 BBB EBEEE & 


whether you are just starting. There will be awarded a spe- 


cial prize of $50 in cash in addition to all other prizes, to a The Prizes a 
whomever sends in the largest number of subscriptions be- 
tween September 1, 1935 and mid- 


SAIL ON THE aiehe ae 30, _— = 
is a chance easily to win P 

& ORM AN D IF delay another pein Clip " 
bel d send itin. Per- 

IF YOU WISH taps you will sendin your own sub. 
scription right away. We will send 


you credentials, sub books, sample 
copies of the magazine, everything 


to make it easy for you. BEHEEBEEBEEBEE EE 
ENTER NOW -: SEND THIS COUPON 


















The first prize in this contest, given 

* for the largest number of subscriptions 

sent in between July 1, 1935 and midnight 

November 1, 1935, is a free trip to the 
Soviet Union, all expenses paid. 


2 The second prize, given for the sec- 
* ond largest number of subscriptions, is 
$100 in cash. 


3 There will be five third prizes of $10 
* each. 


4. There will be ten fourth prizes of $5 
* each. 


@ Additional added prize of $350 cash for 

* the largest number of subscriptions 
sent in between September 1, 1935 and 
midnight September 30. 1935. ~ 





Contest Department, Soviet Russia Today, 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to enter the subscriptién contest. Please send me subscription book and full details. I 
pledge myself to make a serious effort to win the free trip to the Soviet Union. 


ranged. You choose the date of sail- ee ee RE Se IN Ne a ee ena Te RE oe eer 
ing, if you win. If you prefer, you 
may sail on the French liner Nor- Street BT ere ee eee PEC EE 
es ggg el iS ee SE OI, al aaa a cc ae a ea Re i eh 
steamer i he ! ‘ 
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(OPTIONAL) Enclosed is 75c¢ for my first subscription to be credited in the contest. 
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COMING IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 











“FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER”’—A strikingly illustrated 
article on JOHN REED, on the occasion of the 
fifteenth anniversary of his death, And an article on 
SOVIET COURTS AND ATTORNEYS, by Henry 
Shapiro, the first American lawyer to be admitted to 
the Soviet bar. 
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The Soviet Union 
and the Comintern 


HE convening, in Moscow, of the 

Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International, has been the 
signal for certain powerful reactionary 
elements in the United States to raise 
anew their hue and cry against the 
Soviet Union. They claim that the 
USSR “had previously pledged herself 
to suppress all communistic activities in 
the United States in return for recog- 
nition.” They claim that this pledge 
has now been broken. And they de- 
mand that “the United States immedi- 
ately sever all diplomatic and trade re- 
lations with Russia.” 


S might be expected, the leader of 

the pack making these ridiculous 
charges is William Randolph Hearst, 
the same publisher whose yellow press 
has consistently carried on a criminally 
slanderous and violently provocative 
campaign of propaganda against the 
Soviet Union without a word of caution 
from Washington—propaganda the like 
of which, if it were directed against 
the American or any other friendly 
government, would not be tolerated for 
an instant in the Soviet press. Running 
neck to neck with boss Hearst in his 
endeavor to sabotage the friendship of 
the American and Russian peoples, are 
all those flag-waving elements who can 
never think of profits, property and ex- 
ploitation without seeing stars and 
stripes. And at the tail on of the pack 
comes Matthew Woll, that redoubtable 
patriot-for-a-price and misleader of 
American labor. In brief, the same old 
mob: the same old mob that for years 
blocked American recognition of the 
USSR, and that torpedoed the debt and 
credit negotiations once recognition had 
been won; the same old mob that would 
sacrifice the peace of the world for a 
capitalist “holy war”’—a la Hitler— 
against the Soviet Union. 


Te charges brought by these gen- 
tlemen against the Soviet govern- 
ment have absolutely no basis in fact. 
It is not true that the Soviet govern- 
ment pledged itself to “suppress all 
communistic activities in the United 
States.” It is not true because it does 
not lie within the province of that gov- 
ernment to make such a pledge. The 









Heil Tanaka! 


“The instigators of this adventure will break their necks.”’ 


Soviet government does not instigate, 
promote nor in any way control com- 
munistic activities in the United States, 
and therefore it cannot suppress them. 
Such activities are entirely the concern 
of the Communist International, of 
which the Communist Party of the 
United States is an autonomous unit. 
Furthermore, it is not true that the So- 
viet government has in any way broken 
its pledge to “refrain from interfering 
in any manner in the internal affairs 
of the United States.” It never inter- 


fered with the internal affairs of the 
American government before recogni- 
tion was granted, and it certainly does 
not seek to interfere with such affairs 
now. To charge that it does seek so to 
interfere, is a downright canard. 


F one were inclined to be charitable 

one might say that the charges lev- 
elled against the Soviet government by 
Hearst, Woll, et al, are a mistake due 
to ignorance on their part. God knows, 
they’re ignorant enough, but in this 
case there’s no need to be charitable. 
These gentlemen know very well that 
the Soviet government and the Commu- 
nist International are not one and the 
same thing. The Communist Interna- 
tional (Comintern) is a world organiza- 
tion whose units are the individual 
Communist parties in their respective 
countries. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is one such unit; the 
American party is another, the French 
another, the German another, et cetera. 
Representatives of these parties have 
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convened in Moscow in a World Con- 
gress to report on their work and to 
consider ways and means for furthering 
that work. They might have met in 
Paris. Would the French government, 
in that case, have been responsible for 
the report of an American delegate 
from the west coast in regard to the 
strike situation there among American 
seamen? No, the Comintern is not—to 
use the quaint terminology of the 
Hearst editorials—“the official orga- 
nism” of the Soviet government. It is 
nothing more nor less than the “official 
organism” of the united Communist 
parties throughout the world. It is 
therefore absurd to claim that the So- 
viet government has put anything over 
on the government of the United States 
by permitting the Congress to be held 
in Moscow, where the headquarters of 
the Comintern are located. It is as ab- 
surd as to claim that Washington knew 
nothing of the existence of the Com- 
munist International when the Roose- 
velt-Litvinoff agreement was drawn up 
in 1933, and has only now realized that 
there is such a thing as the Comintern, 
eighteen years after its inception. 


F the charges of bad faith against the 

Soviet government: were confined to 
the Hearst press, the situation would 
not be so provoking. It is the presence 
of such charges in the “impartial” and 
liberal press as well that lends gravity 
to the reply of the Assistant Secretary 
of State to Matthew Woll, to the effect 
that the State Department has the whole 
matter under advisement and is await- 
ing a final report from Ambassador 
Bullitt before considering any action 
(on the question of diplomatic rela- 
tions). It is in such circumstances that 
we find the best answer to those of our 
friends who sometimes ask: what is the 
use of the F.S.U. now that normal 
diplomatic and trade relations exist be- 
tween the United States and the USSR. 
For just as the Friends of the Soviet 
Union, after years of hard trying, was 
instrumental in bringing about these 


An outdoor performance of “Carmen.” 

























relations, so now the F.S.U. must with 
unceasing vigilance see that such rela- 
tions are maintained without interrup- 
tion. The enemies of the Soviet Union 
are not less hostile for being check- 
mated. A powerful F.S.U. is the only 
guarantee that their hostility will go no 
farther than fulminations in the press. 


The Soviet Union 
and Ethiopia 


HE Soviet Union’s stand on the 

Ethiopian question must be clear to 
everyone who understands the first es- 
sentials of Soviet internal and foreign 
policy. From the outset, the Soviet 
Union has stood for the absolute inde- 
pendence of all peoples and for the 
complete repudiation of imperialistic 
policies. The federation of autonomous 
republics making up the USSR is elo- 
quent testimony to this fact. When the 
Soviet Union joined the League of Na- 
tions in the interest of world peace, she 
did so only with the understanding that 
she would not be obligated by any con- 
ditions laid down prior to the date of 
her joining, and also with the distinct 
understanding that she repudiated the 
idea of the League’s mandatory powers. 
The fact that Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, was chairman of 
the League of Nations Council when 
it met to consider the Ethiopian ques- 
tion on August 1, was due solely to the 
fact that it was his turn alphabetically 
to serve in that capacity, and not be- 
cause tne USSR had a share in the 
Council’s proceedings. Litvinoff’s sole 
endeavor was to keep Italy in the 
League and to find some formula for 
arbitration between Italy and Et)-pia, 
in the endeavor to avert war, at least 
as long as possible. To have denounced 
Italy and her imperialistic policy would 
have been to play directly into the 
hands of Mussolini by giving him an ex- 
cuse for withdrawing from the League 
and thus precipitate armed conflict. As 
a result of Soviet strategy in the League 


of Nations, should the arbitration 
award now be favorable to Italy, she 
would have no excuse for going to war 
with Ethiopia. On the other hand, 
should the arbitration award be un- 
favorable to her, a war against such an 
award would put her on the spot before 
the world. 


Taxes in the USSR 


R. Mark Khinoy, self-appointed 

expert on Soviet problems, de- 
votes a long article to the Soviet tax 
system in the August 10th issue of the 
New Leader. His first “sensational” 
discovery is the existence of a sales tax 
in the Soviet Union. Pretending to have 
obtained first-hand information in the 
Ukraine, he tells us, that there is a sales 
tax on important products, such as 
kerosene, of more than 2000 per cent. 
Mr. Khinoy’s informers seem to be 
slightly misinformed and his own 
knowledge of Soviet economics rather 
rudimentary. He should have known 
first (and a look at the American prices 
for kerosene could have convinced him) 
that the costs of a litre are very much 
higher than 2 kopeks. Secondly, he 
should have known that in Dnjepro- 
petrowsk (he seems to prefer the old 
tsarist name of Jekaterinoslaw) all the 
newer workers’ settlements are pro- 
vided with electric light and gas supply 
as well, so that the use of kerosene is 
not a vital necessity, as it may have 
been at the time when Mr. Khinoy 
lived there. Finally, he should have 
known, that it is common practice to 
sell products below cost in the remote 
parts of the country and that the loss 
by these sales is made up on sales where 
transportation is cheaper. The second 
“error” of Mr. Khinoy concerns the in- 
come tax in the Soviet Union. He claims 
that the “poorest paid worker with an 
income which does not surpass 2 rubles 
per day pays this income assessment— 
in his case 7 rubles a month.” Where 
did Mr. Khinoy get this information? 
The fact is, that monthly salaries under 
115 rubles are entirely exempt from in- 
come tax and that the tax for salaries 
up to 500 rubles vary from 1 to 5 per 
cent and are correspondingly higher for 
higher salaries. A worker who pays 7 
rubles earns 140 rubles, more than 
twice as much as Mr. Khinoy states. 
Where is the secret? It is very simple. 
Mr. Khinoy’s “informers” were not 
workers, but elements, regarded as 
capitalist elements, who pay exactly the 
tax Mr. Khinoy refers to. It is very 
regrettable, that a leading Socialist 
paper like the New Leader should have 
been misled by either the erroneous, or 
openly lying statements of a man whose 
past as a sworn enemy of the Soviet 
Revolution makes him more fit to serve 
as a Hearst tool than a Socialist cor- 
respondent. 


Soviet Science 
Wr upward of 1200 delegates 


from more than 30 countries, the 
fifteenth 


International Physiological 
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Congress which opened at the Uritsky 
Palace, Leningrad, on August 9th, was 
an extraordinary affair. From the mo- 
ment that 85 year old Professor Ivan 
Petrovich Pavlov, the Soviet Union’s 
and the world’s foremost physiologist, 
rang the bell from the rostrum and de- 
clared the congress open, the proceed- 
ings were crammed with interest. Ivan 
“A. Akulof, secretary of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the USSR, wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the 
Soviet government. He pointed out that 
whereas in 1914 there had been 24 
physiological research centers in Russia 
with a total personnel of 500, there are 
now 380 centers with a personnel of 
5,000. But to the lay reader, far more 
interesting than figures and _ scientific 
data were two statements, one made by 
Walter Duranty in his report to the 
New York Times, and the other by Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Cannon of Harvard. 
“From a scientic viewpoint,” wrote Mr. 
Duranty, “there seems to be little doubt 


« that a centralized, State-supported sys- 


tem of scientific research offers advan- 
tages that are lacking in countries that 
depend mainly upon private generosity 
or upon universities and _ hospitals 
which, however wealthy, have many 
other calls upon their funds. European 
investigators have long contrasted their 
lot with that of those in the United 
States, where great donations have been 
placed at the disposal of scientific re- 
search. Here even Americans are 
startled by the possibilities of research 
work on a national scale . . . For the 
first time in history the resources of a 
great State are being placed at the dis- 


«, posal of scientific investigators along 
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paths they choose to follow, whether 
the results are distant or immediate, 
negative or successful. All the work 
done is being followed, coordinated and 
communicated throughout the country. 
. . . Russians seem to pay greater at- 
tention than the foreigners to the social 
significance of their work, and regard 
themselves less as individual searchers 
after the truth than as a collective body 
engaged in a common purpose.” 


O much for scientists in uniform, 

who, like their brother artists— 
also in uniform—have from time to 
time given our liberal friends so many 
self-imposed headaches. There can be 
little doubt what Professor Cannon of 
Harvard was driving at when he con- 
trasted the condition of science and sci- 
entists under “nationalism” and “inter- 
nationalism.” As Mr. Duranty reported, 
the Harvard professor “did not fear to 
inject what might be termed a political 
flavor into his scientific discourse.” 
Amid loud applause, Dr. Cannon, who 
made the principal address of the first 
day’s sessions, said: 

“Nationalism has become intensified 
until it is tainted with bitter feeling. 
Creative investigators of high interna- 
tional repute have been degraded and 
subjected to privations. Our triumphs 
of the past have not been achieved by 
the workers of any single nation nor 
the representatives of any single racial 





group. As investigators we are inclined 
to be staunch individualists, but success- 
ful research requires a _ long-lasting 
program. 

“In conditions of turmoil the career 
of the scientific investigator must be 
nearly impossible because of the per- 
nicious influence of political adventur- 
ers and their personal coteries. Gov- 
ernments that prevail under such con- 
ditions are parasitic; they make no 
new contribution of knowledge, but 
benefit from the knowledge gained by 
others.” 


Moscow-Frisco Flight 


IX hundred miles out from Moscow, 

over the Bering Sea, Sigmund 
Levanevsky and his heroic co-pilots 
were compelled to give up their pro- 
jected flight to San Francisco by way 
of the North Pole and return to Lenin- 
grad. A slight defect in the oil-feeding 
system was the cause, a defect which 
can be readily remedied in time, it is 
believed, for the Soviet aviators to hop 
off once more for the United States be- 
fore the change in seasons makes the 
flight impossible this year. The locating 
of the faulty apparatus, the radio mes- 
sage to headquarters asking directions 
as to whether to proceed, the returning 
message to return at once to Leningrad 
—these, and many other details all go 
to show that the Moscow-Frisco flight 
is not just another adventure of the air, 
a mad dash for a few hours glory, but 
a carefully thought out plan of explora- 
tion, a plan whose success is too vital 
to the Soviet Union to permit any un- 
necessary risk, 


Rev. Holmes Recommends 


“THE Reverend John Haynes Holmes, 

who recently had the misfortune to 
report that everything was peaceful and 
on the up-and-up in fascist Germany, 
ten days before the Nazis started their 
new wave of pogroms, has now very 
obligingly come to the aid of the ene- 
mies of the Soviet Union by endorsing 
a new GPU “horror” story soon to be 
put out by an American publisher. Of 
course Rev. Holmes likes to endorse all 
sorts of things and so naturally he 
thinks nothing at all of attaching his 
notable signature to anything so harm- 
less as a mere book. When, however, he 
tells the world that this book is an “his- 
torical document,” whereas actually it is 
nothing but a “crime club thriller,” the 
work of a spy and an open enemy, one 
is entitled to wonder where Rev. Holmes 
got his conception of historical docu- 
ments. The book we are talking about 
is called Prisoner of the OGPU and was 
written by one, George Kitchin. Who 
is this gentleman who, innocent as a 
new born babe, was nevertheless arrest- 
ed by the Soviets and even convicted? 
Mr. Kitchin is a Finnish business man 
who lived in the Soviet Union for some 
time manufacturing candles and oils for 
churches. Evidently acquainted with 
the very best people, he was close to 
the British Consul in Leningrad, the 
































same Mr. Preston whose name appeared 
in the reports of the trial of the Intel- 
ligence Service agents of the Metropoli- 
tan Vickers Corporation in Moscow, 
1933. Mr. Kitchin was sent to a Work 
Camp for spying in the interest of the 
Finnish and British governments and 
was released upon the demand of the 
Finnish government, which took consid- 
erably more interest in this particular 
case than it usually does. To recover 
from his wounded honor, Mr. Kitchin 
then found refuge in a hospital in fascist 
Italy, where the inspiration seized him 
to write his masterpiece. Next to being 
an anti-Soviet spy, the most profitable 
thing is to write an anti-Soviet “crime 
club choice.” 


That “Ruthless Despotism” 
EWIS BROWNE, author of a 


number of well known books, has 
just returned from an extended visit to 
the USSR. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Browne was formerly a contributor to 
the Hearst press, his enthusiastic reports 
about the Soviet Union are particularly 
interesting. “I was amazed,” said Mr. 
Browne, “at the recent progress. Agri- 
culture, industry, education, hygiene, 
general living conditions—everything 
has improved to an astounding degree. 
. .. The Soviet idea is really working. 
With the indomitable spirit of youth, 
the Russian people are building a new 
and better world. I must confess that 
I was a sceptic when I went to Soviet 
Russia this year, but I came away an 
enthusiast.” Asked if he saw any evi- 
dence of starvation, Mr. Browne replied: 
“None whatsoever. Wherever I went, 
there seemed to be an abundance of 


food.” 
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FRIENDSHIP 
NOT DIPLOMACY 


by 






H. G. BERGER 


In the political struggles of France, 
which is now the last big country on 
the European Continent to remain faith- 
ful to democratic traditions, the ques- 
tion of the Soviet Union has long played 
a prominent part. For years the differ- 
ent French Governments took the lead- 
ing role in preparations for war against 
the Soviet Union. The tremendous 
total of tsarist loans floated by the banks 
amongst the peasants and small trades 
wen before the War, made the tsarist 
debts a big political issue used for years 
by the enemies of recognition. 

Only Hitler's rise to power has 
changed the minds of some political 
leaders, who, yesterday bitterly opposed 
peaceful relations with the Soviets, 
today claim the necessity of a military 
alliance. This change in the attitude of 
the French Government found its clear- 
est expression in the recent visit of Pre- 
mier Laval to Moscow. There were peo- 
ple who said then: what use is it to 
have a movement like the Friends of 
the Soviet Union, if there is such a close 
collaboration between the two Govern- 
ments? 

The answer was given by the big de- 
monstration of Friendship with the 
Peoples of the Soviet Union held in 
Paris on June 9 and 10. For it was not 
only Hitler who pressed the Govern- 
ment of France to recognize the Soviet 
peace policy. It was also the demand 
of the broad masses, the pressure of 
the popular movement against war 
aie tages and Fascism, which 

rought about this change of front. The 
workers of France know perfectly well 
that no pact between the USSR and the 
French Government will ever work, no 
guarantee for peace can exist, unless 
the masses exercise the most effective 
control of all the actions of the govern- 
ment. It is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the French Premier himself 
did not want to go to the Soviet Union 
and that he remains a dangerous enemy 
of the Workers and Peasants Govern- 
ment, even if today it happens to suit 
his politics to collaborate with Litvin- 
ov’s peace efforts. 

The aim of the Friendship Day was 
to strengthen the ties of friendship 
amongst the peoples which are the only 
guarantee for peace; to show the cul- 
tural mission of the Soviets to the 
masses; to show the latest developments 
in Soviet art, culture, science, and litera- 
ture to the French people. Further- 
more, to show the Government the 
strength of the mass movement in favor 
of peace and friendship. These were 
the tasks of the great demonstration. 








Cadets in The Moscow Aviation Academy 


The National Committee of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union had pre- 
pared this Convention of Friendship 
very carefully. It had invited a number 
of personalities of social and cultural 
importance to build a Committee of 
Honor to sponsor the Convention. 
Edouard Herriot, three times French 
premier, the first French politician who 
had visited the Soviet Union (in 1921 
and 1932) was ready to act as a chairman 
of the Committee. Professor Jean Per- 
rin of the French Academy, the writers 
André Gide, Romain Rolland and André 
Malraux were amongst the sponsors. 

On the eve of the Convention, 3,000 
delegates saw a private showing of 
“Chapayev” in the presence of the pro- 
ducers, the brothers Vladirmirov. The 
film had not yet been released 
to the public by the French cen- 
sorship. The enthusiasm created by 
the marvelous Soviet picture continued 
the next day, when Mme. Elaine Brault, 
vice-president of the French Radical 
Party and noted woman leader, opened 
the Convention. 

Altogether, 3,400 credentials were 
handed in, by organizations represent- 
ing a total membership of something 
near to 3 millions. More than 40 muni- 
cipal councils had endorsed the Con- 
vention, representing 2,500,000 inhabi- 


tants. Amongst the towns we note 
Marseilles, Calais, Kolmar (Alsace) and 
most of the independent boroughs 
round Paris. Over 60 senators and depu- 
ties had signed the indorsement and a 
big number participated actively in 
spite of the fact that several other im- 
portant political conventions were being 
held at the same time. 

What organizations were represented? 
Far from being a typical “left wing” 
convention, there were organizations of 
all kinds and sorts: delegates represent- 
ing 400,000 Trade-Unionists (one-third 
of all trade-union members in France), 
official delegations from the Radical 
Party, from some districts of the Social- 
ist Party, democratic organizations, vet- 
erans organizations, free-masons lodges, 
etc. They all had sent delegates at the 
conference to hear representative speak- 
ers report on the latest events in the 
Soviet Union. 

Paul Vaillant-Couturier, well known 
Communist writer, spoke about the 
peace policy of the Soviet Union, which 
was heartily endorsed by Pierre Cot, 
former radical Air Minister. Jean Per- 
rin, dean of the Physical College of 
Paris University roused the enthusiasm 
of the audience, making appeal to the 
sons of the Great French Revolution 
to defend the Soviets who have realized 
the aims of 1789. 


Jean-Richard Bloch gave a spirited de- 
scription of the Soviet victory over race- 
discrimination in the Far East. Michel 
Koltsov, famous Soviet journalist, .ad- 
dressed the Convention in the name of 
the Soviet writers. Teachers, doctors, 
film producers made their reports to the 
workers’ delegates. Fernand Grenier, 
General Secretary of the French FSU, 
and leader of the last May delegation, 
reported on working conditions in the 
USSR, several hours after his return 
from his trip. 


The Convention was wound up by 
Fernand Jack of the International FSU 
Committee, who pointed out the neces- 
sity of transforming this Convention in- 
to a regular, organized force to support 
the Soviet peace policy and spread the 
truth about the Soviet Union. The 
French FSU, with an actual membership 
of over 20,000, and a splendid magazine 
with 80,000 copies monthly circulation, 
gave its best forces to the Convention, 
whose success has made it possible 
to penetrate new territories with the 
missicn of the FSU. In different 
parts of France, local Days of Friend- 
ship will be held, first in Lyon, Edouard 
Herriot’s home town. Mr. Herriot will 
be chairman of this Convention. 
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Roosevelts in Moscow: (left to right) Mrs. Midora Roosevelt and Miss Julia Roosevelt, cousin and niece of the 
President of the United States, with Mr. John Wiley, counsellor of the American Embassy, and Mrs. Esther Ireland. 





I SAW SOCIALISM | 


META BERGER 


I went to Russia hating dictatorships 
and loving democracy. I went, remem- 
bering that my husband’s comrades had 
been put in jail and my busband, him- 
self, had been put on the proscribed 
list. I went, soft from the luxuries of 
American civilization — b at h- rooms 
good food, pure water, comfortable 
dwelling places. I went to Russia a 
pacifist, believing in disarmament, fear- 
ing and hating war as one would who 
had suffered from opposing it in war- 
time. 

I have come home from Russia hating 
bloodshed and tyranny and war still, 
enjoying comfort and cleanliness still. 
But I have come home full of respect 
and admiration for the Russian system 
and full of affection and esteem for the 
Russian people. 

I am convinced that the Russians 
have shown the world the way out. 
They have paid a big price for their 
achievements and their hopes. They 
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“The object of all activity in 
the USSR is the good life for 
the masses,” writes Mrs. Vic- 
tor Berger, prominent Amer- 
ican Socialist and widow of 
one of the founders of the 
Socialist Party in the U. S. 
Mrs. Berger has just returned 
from an extended visit to the 
Soviet Union. 


have suffered hunger and terror and 
death. But they have won a future such 
as all other peoples must envy. The 
Russians are salvaging civilization for 
their children. 

Many of my comrades in America 
believe that they bought their salvation 
too dearly. I do not claim to know if 
there was an easier, softer way to their 
collective and socialistic system. I hope 
with all my heart that revolution is not 


the only method of achieving peace and 
bread and life for the masses of people. 
But [ am humbled by what I have seen 
in Russia—even thought it is not all 
good and it is far from finished. 

Perhaps the best way to judge of the 
worth of a social experiment (I feel 
like apologizing for the word “experi- 
ment”—it is much beyond that) is by 
comparing it with other systems. Com- 
pare Russia today with pre-revolution- 
ary Russia. Compare Russia today with 
Europe and America today. Compare 
Russia’s future with the future of any 
country in the world. 

Make the comparisons mercilessly. 
Make no allowances for the fact that of 
the 160 million Russians more than 100 
million were illiterate, and most of 
these lived almost savage lives when 
the revolution took possession of them. 
Make no allowances for the fact that 
the Russia of the Czars was as unlike 
the America of Woodrow Wilson as a 
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cart-wheel is unlike a stream-line train. 
And when you have finished the inven- 
tory, these lately ignorant, superstitious 
millions, without machinery, without 
buildings and equipment, without roads 
or schools or books, stand today, a lit- 
erate civilized people commanding the 
future for themselves. 

Take point for point. 

The standard of living for almost all 
Russians is lower than the standard of 
living of most American workers. But 
it is getting higher every year. Ameri- 
can workers’ standards are getting 
lower every year. In Russia it is in- 
finitely better now than it was before 
the revolution. Wages are steadily ris- 
ing. Houses are being built at an almost 
miraculous speed. Even.in the country, 
the hovels are being replaced as rap- 
idly as it is possible for 160 million 
pairs of hands to do the work, together 
with building factories, machinery, 
power plants, school houses, hospitals, 
libraries, roads, and the countless in- 
dustries which the Soviet Union needs 
for sustenance. 

In addition to the simple foods upon 
which they live, the Russians are begin- 
ning to have a few luxuries—better 
clothes, better dwelling, paid vacations. 
better food. For most of them, these 
are wholly new experiences. And _ be- 
sides these things, they have a general 
security; no fear of sickness or age or 
unemployment; free medical care and 
hospitalization, pensions for old age, 
work until then. These are the inalien- 
able rights of every Russian. 


The building program includes 45 
new schools in Leningrad alone for 
1935. Miles of parks, a stadium for 
100,000 people; swimming pools, enter- 
tainment buildings of matchless beauty 
and equipment are already underway in 
the same city. The object of all activity 
is the good life for the masses. Work- 
ers apartment houses, theaters, mu- 
seums, libraries, schools are designed 
with all the daring and splendor that is 
reserved in Europe and America for 
private enterprises. Activity, construc- 
tion, life goes on day and night. The 
factories run unceasingly. The workers 
work in shifts of eight hours or seven 
hours. The streets are swarming at mid- 
night as they are at noon, the air is 
charged with vitality. The building of 
the new life goes on under your very 
eyes. Every day new things are com- 
pleted, newer things begun. All for the 
masses. 

In the fields of education and culture 
the work of the Russian communists has 
been more sensational than in almost 


any other. Illiteracy has been liquid- 


ated. All education is free and compul- 
sory for the young. Everywhere it is 
encouraged. In every factory there are 
rest rooms for culture and education. 
Full pay is given to those factory work- 
ers who spend part of their time in 
technical schools. The doctors and sur- 
geons are obliged to go back for gradu- 
ate work every three years so that pub- 
lic medicine may keep pace with the 
new discoveries. Education is a living, 
continuing thing. All of Russia goes to 





school. No one is ever finished. There 
is more to learn, more to investigate. It 
begins with the very young, with nurs- 
ery school. I saw nursery schools as 
fine as any in America and there are 
many more there, than here. It is not 
too sweeping to say that I never saw 
healthier, more radiant children any: 
where—here or in Europe. And while 
official statistics in America show that 
thousands of children in New York 
City are so undernourished that they 
cannot do their school work, the Rus- 
sian children are the best fed, best 
eared for children of workers in the 
world. They are the cherished and cul- 
tivated nuclei of the hope and purpose 
of the new order. 

The finest public libraries in the world 
are now in Russia. In no country in 
the world is there such a hunger and 
a thirst for drama, music, the dance. 

Censorship there is, but it is relax- 
ing. Formerly there were only propa- 
ganda movies, propaganda plays. Now 
any kind of realism and a wide range 
of subjects and artistic projects are 
welcomed. Counter-revolutionary prop- 
aganda would, of course, not be toler- 
ated. This is doubtless deplorable, the 
Russians admit, but necessary. And we, 
in America, who suffer the ban on such 
plays as “Waiting for Lefty” in many 
major cities, cannot be too indignant. 

In America we feel naively that there 
is poison in the word “propaganda.” 


(Continued on Page 20) 


An unusual picture of leading members of the Soviet Government: (left to right) A. A. 


Andreyev, K. Voroshilov, J. Stalin, L. Kaganovich, M. Kalinin, G. Orjonikidze, V. Molotov 






























































IRAQI LUE VUISIINED AVE US WEARS | 


By 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


It is 13 years since my previous trip 
to Karelia, that northern republic of 
lakes, forests and minerals, which runs 
in a thin strip from Leningrad to the 
Arctic Circle between Finland and the 
White Sea. In 1922, on almost my first 
trip in the Soviet Union, I went to Ka- 
relia, at the very beginning of NEP. I 
went there again this month for the 
15th anniversary celebration. 

Very sharp are those early memories 
of the first impact of the Soviet world 
on a mind just fresh from a capitalist 
world. I recall my meeting in Moscow 
with President Guhling, when he came 
to protest against the enlargement of 
his territory by the addition of some 
Russian-speaking districts which could 
be reached most easily via Karelian 
waterways. 

“It would unduly complicate our 
problems of education and administra- 
tion, by introducing two languages,” he 
said. 

In a post-war world, where every gov- 
ernment in Europe was grabbing un- 
willing populations, his attitude was so 
amazing that I commented on it. “Yes, 
it’s simpler under Socialism,” he smiled. 
“We have no reason to divide territory 
other than conveniently. We have no 
private wealth.” Then he gave me my 
first explanation of the national policy 
of the Soviets. 

Karelia in those days was emerging 
from the ravages of civil war. The last 
border raids had occurred less than a 
year before, in the winter of 1921-22. 
Everyone was uncertain whether other 
wars would come in the approaching 
winter. 

“Every winter,” said my hostess, “we 
look towards the north and wonder: 
Will it come? And every winter for the 
past five it has come.” 

Yet war did not stop the pioneers’ 
drive to develop their country. Heroic 
school teachers of those days corralled 
half-dead horses left by the retreat of 
the white Finns; with the help of chil- 
dren they fed and saved these animals, 
and sold them for funds to rebuild and 
equip their schools, which had been 
destroyed by the invasion. The chief 
difficulty was the total lack of teachers 
and text-books in the native language. 

President Guhling lived in those days 
in two rooms above the government of- 
fices where he was on call every hour 
of the twenty-four. The comrades with 
whom I stayed had two rooms close by. 
All of us slept on mattresses laid on the 
floor. Everyone was rejoicing at having 
at last enough bread to eat, for the pre- 
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vious winter the daily ration had been 
three-quarters of a pound of bread and 
one herring. 

I remember the trip north I took 
with President Guhling, from Petroskio 
(Petrozavodsk) to Kem. The railroad 
of those days had one very uncomfort- 
able train to Murmansk, which took 
four days from Leningrad—it now takes 
a day and a half. The presidential 
group had six hard seats of which two 
were lowers. As a foreign guest I had 
one of these; President Guhling had 
the other. 

In the middle of the night peasants, 
finding the ordinary cars full, began to 
crowd into the reserved car. A woman 
with a baby seated herself on the edge 
of Guhling’s bunk and began to push 
against his feet. He turned in uneasy 
slumber and drew up his legs; she 
promptly put the baby into the vacant 
space. Slowly she shoved for more 
space, using her baby as a wedge till 
Guhling was sitting up. I told the 
woman that the place was reserved; she 
paid no_ attention. Knowing that 


Guhling was exhausted with illness and 
with eighteen hours work a day, I urged 
him to awaken one of the other com- 
rades and take an upper bunk, safe 
from intrusion. 


“Let them sleep while they can; they 
too have heavy work,” he answered. He 
hunched himself painfully into a half 
bunk and dropped into uneasy slumber, 
while I thought of the contrast between 
this Soviet president and all the other 
government officials I had ever known. 
All during the next day, in spite of his 
exhaustion, Guhling got off at every 
station to talk with peasants about con- 
ditions. 

Even in those early days there were a 
few American “specialists” in Karelia, 
revolutionists who had run the border 
to help build socialism. I talked to one 
“native son of California” who had been 
assigned by the Party the task of im- 
proving methods in the shipyard which 
built barges. How he groaned over Ka- 
relian ways! 

“Peter the Great built this town and 
they’re still building barges as Peter 
built them. This year we built four 
barges and repaired fifteen old ones. 
Not a single sawn timber; all hand- 
hewn by axes! Not a single metal pipe 
in those barges; they make wooden 
pipes by boring holes down wooden 
pillars nine feet long by a special bore 
that it takes three men to operate! 
These handicraftsmen have a life-long 
skill with their axes; how they hate 
the circular saw! It’s a ghastly job in- 
troducing American methods to proud 
men who inherited their craft from 
Peter!” 

Another Finnish-American of those 
days was Rimpalle, stone-cutter. He was 
one of two men who went north that 
first summer—1922—to open mica mines 
and feldspar and quartz quarries just 
north of the Arctic Circle. For work- 
ing capital they took 10 tons of flour 
and a few blunt axes. They had not 
even a saw with which to build a dock, 
not even a change of clothes. Worst of 
all, in Rimpalle’s eyes, they had no gun- 
powder, but had to blow the mica out 
with dynamite, which broke it waste- 
fully. Yet at the summer’s end they 
brought south 200,000 gold rubles worth 
of minerals, which went into Karelia’s 
foreign trade. 

“What did you personally get for 
your work?” I asked Rimpalle. 

“Rations of potatoes and gravy and 
one resoling of my boots,” he laughed. 
“We're going on money wages this au- 
tumn. But last year—say, who'd have 
thought last year that we’d get good 
fat gravy so soon!” 

Such was the spirit of those early 
builders of Karelia, their careless ac- 
ceptance of hardships and their de- 
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termined rebuilding of their land. I 
went north with Rimpalle beyond the 
Arctic Circle to see those early mines 
and quarries—a half-dozen small out- 
croppings with a dozen men working in 
each. The men were illiterate peasants; 
Rimpalle spent his days teaching them 
their job, and his nights organizing 
them into a trade union, a cooperative 
and a night school. 
The peasants of that district lived in 
a very ancient age. Most of them had 
no metal implements. Only one-seventh 
of all the farming families of Karelia 
had even metal blades on their plows. 
They plowed with wooden sticks and 
were glad to trade reindeer hides for 
the blade of a scythe. In peasant huts 
I found women spinning with a distaff, 
which I recognized from the fairy-tale 
books of my youth. They had not even 
reached the stage of the spinning wheel 
. yet these were the people whom 
the representatives of Soviet Power 
were organizing into trade unions, co- 
operatives and schools, that they might 
become equal citizens of the Re public. 
To this Karelia I returned in July, 
1935 ... to the same Karelia, the lakes 
and forests, the same railroad, the same 
President Guhling—yet not the same. 
In 13 years Karelia has passed into a 
new epoch, traversing swiftly all the cen- 
turies which lie between Peter ‘the 
Great and the beginnings of Socialism. 
I came on a fast “Arrow” train which 


In the Petroskoi (Petrozavodsk) sta- 
tion, smiling girls with red bands 
on their arms met the delegates, and 
led us to a desk where we were swiftly 
assigned to our rooms. Beds, mattresses, 
clean sheets and blankets, towels and 
lavish meals for more than a thousand 
guests were dispensed without difficulty 
by this government which thirteen years 
ago gave me a mattress on the floor next 
door to its president. 

A vast, enthusiastic throng defied the 
rain and gathered for the Jubilee Ses- 
sion of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee, held in the new Palace of National 
Culture, whose comfortable seats, cream 
walls, red velvet hangings and indirect 
lighting from a beamed ceiling made it 
one of the simplest yet most beautiful 
modern assembly halls I have ever seen. 
Here, before delegates gathered from 
all parts of the USSR and from foreign 
countries, Karelia reported its achieve- 
ments of 15 years. 

In place of the primitive timber in- 
dustry which in 1921-22 produced in 
Karelian saw-mills 88,000 cubic meters 
of lumber, there has been an annual 
production of more than a million cu- 
bic meters for each of the past four 
years. An elevenfold growth, yet Kare- 
lia still considers its timber industry 
backward from the standpoint of its 
vast resources and the great demands 
for lumber. Sharp self-criticism points 
out, even in the midst of the jubilee 





taught illiterate peasants how to mine 
mica, feldspar and quartz has risen the 
Niva Power Station, the most northerly 
hydroelectric station in the world. In 
Petroskoi (Petrozavodsk) itself a fac- 
tory with some 500 workers is engaged 
in splitting the mica which is mined 
from the extensive deposits of Karelia. 
Feldspar and quartz work has become a 
separate industry and is so in demand 
for the crockerr factories of the USSR 
that it is mined and milled in more 
than one place today in Karelia. Yet 
here also the restless workers of Ka- 
relia demand further advance. Rim- 
palle’s brother, himself a stone-cutter, 
complains that the Karelian Granite 
Trust is too slow in the introduction of 
modern methods, and that a few ma- 
chines for the proper cutting of gran- 
ite would free the USSR from the need 
of importing expensive granite rollers 
for paper-mills. 

Even more amazing is the growth in 
education. A population which 13 years 
ago was almost illiterate is now 85 per 
cent literate. Not only do all of Ka- 
relia’s children go to primary schools, 
but 93 per cent of them also enter mid- 
dle school. Skilled staffs for Karelia’s 
industries are trained in 13 technicums, 
five workers’ faculties and two universi- 
ties. 

Such were the formal reports, but 
after six hours of these, there began at 
midnight the “artistic” part of the Ju- 





makes the trip from Leningrad to Mur- 
mansk, not in four days but in 36 hours. 
The Murmansk Railroad is now the Ki- 
rov Railroad, reminding us to keep 
watch since the enemy is not sleeping, 
not even now after ]3 years of peace. 
But this railroad which in 1922 ran at 
such colossal losses that there was talk 
of closing it down, carried last year 
11.4 million passengers and 12 million 
tons of freight, as much as all the rail- 
roads of Finland which are three times 
as long. This is one index of the tre- 
mendous growth of Karelia. 





Soviet Aviators On Parade 


celebration, that several authorized saw- 
mills are not yet built. 

Replacing the ancient farms, which 
existed in a primitive state, almost ig- 
norant of metal, there is today a rural 
population 85 per cent collectivized, 
served by state farms and machine- 
tractor stations. Across the trackless 
swamps and forests of central Karelia, 
the Baltic-White Sea Canal now carries 
traffic, and new industries arise along 
its course. 

North of the Arctic Circle those lone- 
ly woods and lakes where Rimpalle 


bilee program, to be followed on two 
successive evenings by an “Olympiad of 
Karelian art.” Dancers, singers, reciters 
of verses, musicians gave us in rapid 
succession through a three-day program 
the best productions from 17 amateur 
bands, 19 string orchestras, 23 regular 
choruses and 216 amateur theatrical 
circles which make up the popular art- 
expression of Karelia. 

Not only socialist industry and reor- 
ganized farms, but music dancing and 
joy—are the gift of 15 years of Soviet 
Power to Karelia. 
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» VADIM OKHRIMENKO 


Whoa, Chestnut, whoa there, Grey! 

Horses’ hoofs sink into the soft earth, 
lines are pulled taut. The wheels of the 
harvesters turn like huge wings. Knives 
cut into the wall of grain, cut right at 
the root. 

At each of the machines—a brigade 
of 13 people. Women are in the ma- 
jority. The norm of a day’s work is 14 
acres. Some brigades clear 16 acres and 
more. The task is not an easy one: 
you have to cut the grain, bind it, stack 
it, sweep up and finally gather the 
stalks so that “nothing should be left 
for the Pioneers.” 

Kuzma Efimovich Juchenko, chair- 
man of the Lenin kolhoz (collective 
farm), short and sun-tanned, appeared 
suddenly on his bicycle, came up, 
stopped. The chairman is over 50, 
alert, muscular. He wears a blouse and 
suncap. 

The women welcome Juchenko, wip- 
ing the sweat off their foreheads with 
their sleeves. 

—Well, what about the new style, 
gals, asks the chairman, bending to look 
at the sheaves, do you like it? 

Well enough now, at first it didn’t 
seem handy, hardly a knot, so funny. 
But now we've learned the trick; it 
works well, tight and strong. 

—Oh, you schemer! grumbles good- 
naturedly stout Christine, mother of 
four Red Army boys, as she presses a 
sheaf with her knee and makes an ar- 
tistic knot,—our fathers and = grand- 
fathers never saw the likes of it, not a 
sheaf—a picture. 

The thing is that Juchenko thought 
of a new way of binding the sheaves. 
Ordinarily this was done with grain 
stalks, and it meant the loss of grain 
and time. Juchenko suggested that they 
use cat-tails (rush) which abounded in 
the swamps. He called the heads of the 
brigades together: Comrades, so and so 
is the thing. Why not bind the sheaves 
with rush? Plenty of this stuff around 
here, we can prepare it in advance. 
The binder will be ready and the grain 
all saved. 

Kuzma’s_ suggestion 


was accepted. 


Now the whole Cherkass region follows 
the method of the Lenin kolhoz. 

Coming down the hill, Juchenko 
walks right in the thick rye. He breaks 
one stalk, another, tests a grain on his 
teeth. The brigade chief stands next to 
him, looking on. 

—A hit soft. Leave this section until 
tomorrow. Tackle the higher spots to- 
day, on Round Hill. 

And again Juchenko is on his ’eycle, 
racing by. 

Maria Cherdak, the brigade cook, in 
white kerchief and gown, manipulates 
her huge kettles. She resembles a nurse. 
On hearing the bicycle, she rushes to 
the road, mixing spoon in hand, almost 
threatening. 

The chairman 
matter? 

Cook’s angry. —Why, they didn’t 
send me any pepper today. 

—Surely when people work so hard, 
in such heat, they are, if I may say so, 
like a woman with child: they need 
special food, something spicy, and 
sharp, and plenty of nutrition. 

The chairman scratches his head. 

—Ill give an order at once .. . But 
what will you do now . . . without 
pepper? And he looks sideways at the 
mast, where the red flag will rise in 
half an hour, a signal of the dinner 
period. 

The cook catches the glance, a know- 
ing smile plays on her lips. 

—Well, Pll manage . . . Got some of 
my own from the house, sent the bov 
after it. 

Kuzma Efimovich races further on 
his ‘cycle, amidst waves of ripe and 
ripening grain. He knows every foot 
of the land here, like his own vegetable 
patch. Hundreds of acres of black and 
clay soil are cultivated here, -all done 
with exceptional love and care. 

Not an inch of land is wasted in the 
kolhoz. The entire region knows the 
Lenin farmers. The Lenintsi, they say, 
ho, they know their business. 

Three foot high rise thick, green, 
carefully tied “feathers.” White flowery 
heads swing quietly on graceful stalks. 


stops:—What’s_ the 


About a hundred acres of these planta- 
tions amidst spring and winter grains, 
bring the kolhoz nearly 1,500,000 rubles 
revenue. Onion seeds from the Lenin 
kolhoz are famous all over Ukraine. 
The kolhoz has model bee-hives, 
berry and fruit orchards. From some 
fields they manage te get two harvests, 
planting buckwheat and turnips imme- 
diately after rye. Even if these 
shouldn’t ripen, it is still a gain: excel- 


lent feed for stock. 


The field camp sprawls at the cross- 
roads, in the center of the kolhoz lands. 
This is a solid building, put up to last. 
Around it are smaller buildings, barns, 
a young fruit orchard, wide straight 
alleys. Flower. beds, in the shape of 
stars and circles, are bright with nastur- 
tiums and stocks. Red currants -peep 
through the green. 

Only a year ago, in the spring, this 
was a naked steppe. 

The wheat of the mainlands is not yet 
ripe. Harvesting will begin in about 
three days. Therefore there is no ‘one 
in camp at night. But during the din- 
ner period people come here from the 
farthest sections. An hour and one half 
of rest time: pleasant to take a cooling 
shower, to listen in on the radio or to 
read fresh papers. There are crowds 
in the library and at the booths; some 
sit in the shade, youngsters try their 
skill at the shooting gallery. Boys and 
girls crowd before the stage of the club 
theatre, where four reapers, two men 
and two women, improvise a scene from 
“The Village Bride.” Shouts, 


noise, 
laughter... 


Rye from the Lenin kolhoz travels up 
Chigirin road. Good rye, heavy, sound. 
Other trucks and wagons travel this 
road: oil, lumber, flour. A driver stops 
his horse and stealthily looks at the rye 
—if possible to grab an armful. Imme- 
diately a figure rises from the wagon- 
load of rye: 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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On March 10, 1935, Japan celebrated 
“Army Memorial Day.” Cities were 
placarded with 40,000 army posters 
showing a brilliant scarlet sun rising 
over the walls of a Manchurian city 
easily recognizable as Mukden with the 
legend: 

“On this thirtieth anniversary of the 

Russo-Japanese war, Manchuria and 

Mongolia are glittering in the sun.” 

This inclusion of Mongolia undoubt- 
edly indicates Japan’s ambition to con- 
quer Outer Mongolia, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, which is the gateway 
to the Soviet Union. 

Finding itself unable to goad the Sov- 
iet Union into a war by a series of prov- 
ocative acts, Japan is devoting serious 
attention to Outer Mongolia. Why? 








































































Because the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic is valuable to Japan not only as a 
base of attack on the Soviet Union but 
as a territory rich in unexplored natural 
resources, 

The Japanese have 
staged an advance at 


DR. FUf 





Bor-Nor, the lake 





district of North- 
eastern Outer Mon- 
golia. These aggres- 
sive activities involve 
a deliberate en- 
croachment on terri- 
tory rightfully be- 
longing to the 
Mongolian People’s 
Republic, a __ state 
whose people have —~ 
successfully freed 
themselves from the 
oppressive rule of 
feudal princes and 
Buddhist priesthood. 

Nor is this a new an 
and unforeseen turn <r 
of events in Japanese 
diplomacy. The mi- 
nutest plans for the pont? 
conquest of Asia and = 
India were presented lino: samuel 
in a memorandum by , 
Baron Tanaka, the * 


: : mo} 
Japanese Prime Min- fae * 


ister, on July 25, 
1927. pe 

“In order to con- 
quer China, one must 
first conquer Man- 
churia and Mongo- 
lia,” this memoran- 
dum reads. “If we 
look into the future 
we must admit the 
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inevitability of war 





with Russia on the 
fields of North Man- 
churia. . . . Sooner 
or later we shall have 
to fight here against 
Soviet Russia.” 

In sharp contrast 
stands the policy of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

“According to the desires of the Mon- 
golian People’s Government, the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic does not seek 
armed conflict—it only desires to assure 
peaceful labor for the herdsmen of the 
Mongolian Republic.” 

This is the statement of Premier Gen- 
dum, chairman of the Mongolian Coun- 
cil of Ministers given in an interview 
on February 6th at Ulan Bator. 

The territory of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic covers an area of about 
one million square miles and is in the 
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Is the Mongolian People’s Republic to be a second Belgium? T 
chukuo, the recently invaded territories of China. The conquest @ 
next move on Japan’s part, would expose the entire flank of the} 


main a high plateau ranging from 3,000 
to 4,200 feet in altitude. This plateau 
is covered with gravel. Excellent pas- 
ture land covers the more elevated and 
hilly sections, especially on the northern 
slopes. The country is very rich in 
lakes and rivers, even though the lakes 
have no outlet to the ocean. Owing to 
its high altitude, outer Mongolia is very 
cold and subject to cold, dry northwest- 
ern winds. 

Though for centuries existing on a 
cattle breeding economy of a very prim- 
itive form, Outer Mongolia is known 
to be very rich in natural resources. It 
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fundamental and decisive reason for this 
economic stagnation. 


Over eighty per cent of the popula- 


tion of Outer Mongolia are nomadic 


cattle breeders, living 
in urks of felt-cov- 
ered, movable tents. 





The urban popula- 
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tion, consisting in the 
main of Russians, 
Chinese, Thibetans, 
and Burnats, is also 
indirectly supported 
by cattle breeding. It 
is only since the re- 
cent revolution that 
economic reconstruc- 
tion, begun by the 
Mongolian People’s 
Republic, has __re- 
sulted in a develop- 
ment of agriculture, 
industry, and trans- 
portation. The popu- 
lation of Outer Mon- 
golia has increased 
from six hundred 
thousand in 1928 to 
well over a million. 
The last general cen- 
sus revealed, among 
other things, that 


A | Outer Mongolia con- 


tains 19,222,009 
heads of domestic 
~ animals, including 
about 520,000 camels, 
1,590,000 horses, 1,- 
955,000 cattle, 12,- 
725,000 sheep and 
2,520,000 goats. 
A slight excursion 
into the history and 
the social structure 














of Outer Mongolia 
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show how the Japanese troops are massed in Chahar and Man- the 
ag People’s Republic, which many observers believe to be the 
tern front. 


is known to contain graphite, silver, 
gold, salt, iron and coal, but it is im- 
possible to estimate the enormous po- 
tentialities of the natural resources un- 
til further economic explorations have 
been made. 

The basic reason for the prolonged 
existence in Mongolia of a backward 
economy and nomadic system of cattle 
breeding, in spite of the territory’s rich 
natural resources, has not been due to 
the natural geographic characteristics 
of the country, but to social and his- 
torical conditions. The conservation of 
patriarchal feudal relations was the 


will be of benefit in 
understanding more 
fully the character of 
Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

In the nineteenth 
and especially the 
twentieth century the leading imperial- 
ist powers, having penetrated into 
China, used Chinese merchant-usury 
capital to turn Mongolia into a raw ma- 
terial annex of capitalism. Cattle, wool, 
and furs were the chief objects of this 
predatory economic invasion. This pen- 
etration of merchants and usurers did 
not alter the feudal relations of the 
country. On the contrary it put an 
added burden on the backs of the peo- 
ple. 

What were these feudal relations? 
The feudal structure was composed in 
the main of the following elements: 


Proprietary princes (tzassaks), noble- 
men (taidjis), reigning princes of the 
Buddhist Church (khutukhus) — of 
whom there were thirteen, all under the 
rule of the Living Buddha—Bogda 
Gheghen, and dharkhans, people who 
for “special merits” were relieved of 
feudal duties—it was this class that 
formed the base of the newly arising 
native bourgoisie. These constituted 
2% of the population. A considerable 
percentage, 24% of the Mongolian 
population, lived in monasteries or 
lamaseries. 

The balance of 74% constituted the 
oppressed and persecuted. The arats, 
or individual cattle breeders made up 
33% of the population. Since the Mon- 
golian feudal lords had monopolistic 
control over all pastures, they used this 
power to seize land and turn the arats 
into serfs. The most fundamental power 
of the princes over the arats lay in their 
power to collect alba (tax or rent). 
Alba was collected in money or prod- 
uce for the maintenance of the lord’s 
families, for the lamaseries, bureaucrats, 
clerks, and so on. The second group of 
the exploited, constituting 24% of the 
population, the shabinars, approximated 
the economic condition of the arat-abbas 
unit, the difference being that they be- 
longed to the lamaseries instead of to 
the secular feudal lords. 

The third group consisted of the 
khamkjilgas, who were the household 
servants of the feudal lords. This group 
was the most disenfranchised and ex- 
ploited. It was this group which was 
the first to be enfranchised by the new 
regime in Mongolia. 

These feudal relations were made full 
use of by the Shansi and Peking of 
China who operated in Mongolia. as 
agents of British, American and Chinese 
capital. By dumping cheap industrial 


products, the Chinese merchants gained 
enormous quantities of cattle at very 
(Continued on Page 27) 

















I had the privilege of visiting three 
autonomous’ republics: Azerbaidjan, 
Georgia and Bolshevik Armenia. 

Soviet Armenia is perhaps the most 
surprising phenomenon which the So- 
viets have created in the field of na- 
tional minorities. Remember that this 
country, which is at the extreme boun- 
dary of the old Tsarist empire, used to 
be considered as nothing more than a 
military outpost. The sole interest of 
the Empire and its ministers was to 
establish a fortress powerfully armed 
with Russian troops on the Turkish 
frontier. 

Indeed, the only culture which the 
old Tsarist Empire ever brought to 
Armenia consisted in Russian garrisons. 
Erivan was a wretched little town of 
20,000 inhabitants, without water sup- 
ply, sewage or electricity, a frontier 
town, a garrison. 

When peace was finally concluded 
between the Soviet Union and its neigh- 
bors you know what terrible fate had 
just befallen the Armenian people. A 
great part of them lived under Turkish 
domination. In 1918 when defeat 
threatened the Central Powers a pow- 
erful Separatist party had been formed, 
allied with the French, English and 
Italians, with a view to establishing a 
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great independent country from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea. The Turks, 
having gotten possession of some proof 
of this “military treason,” made a gi- 
gantic raid upon the Armenians: they 
led them in columns, men, women, chil- 
dren and old people, to the number of 
several hundreds of thousands, into the 
desert, and there they perished. One 
ean still find hills of bones in the places 
where the Turkish troops abandoned 
the Armenian people without food and 
drink; a few children, a few of the 
more vigorous men, barely escaped. 
Some of them were rescued by Ameri- 
can missions. A few, several thousand, 
are now in Paris, Lyons, Saloniki and 
scattered throughout Greece. 

A certain number of others crossed 
the frontier and found refuge in that 
part of Russian Armenia which was oc- 
cupied by the Soviet troops, and they, 
with the native population, form the 
nucleus of the new republic. 

Here in Paris, among Armenian 
émigrés, I recently attended a lecture 
on conditions in Soviet Armenia. The 
lecture was presided over by Armenian 
prelates and in the audience there were 
many rich Armenian business men de- 
cidedly hostile to the form of society 
which the U.S.S.R. represents. 

I was extremely surprised to find that 














in this group where the most radical 
opinion was nothing stronger than 
Menshevik, the Soviet government was 
frankly eulogized. I was astonished to 
see that these Armenians were obliged 
to recognize on the evidence of the 
facts that, without Bolshevik power, not 
a trace of Armenia would remain in the 
world today, and that if there still ex- 
ists a center of Armenian language, cul- 
ture and civilization, it is due to the 
power of the Bolsheviks. . . 

Erivan, as I was saying, was in the 
old days a little town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. I have asked the president of the 
Erivan Soviet to preserve, as a curiosity 
or a museum one section, if only three 
streets, of the old city (which is now 


being destroyed and a modern city 
i] Pp ? 
being built in its stead) so that our 


children may have a specimen of what 
colonial civilization under the Tsars 
was like. You simply cannot imagine 
the state of decay which Erivan used 
to typify, which the quarters of it still 
standing do typify. 

When, in 1925, the Erivan 
drew up a plan of expansion it thought 
it was doing very well to provide for a 
population of 120,000. Today the city 
has 130,000 inhabitants—just about 
the size of Rouen. The plan of expan- 
sion has just come up for redrafting; 


Soviet 
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this time it will provide for 500,000 in- 
habitants. That number will be at- 
tained in ten years. 


You know what the average birth 
rate is for our own Western Europe. In 
order that the population of a country 
does not decline there must be 18 births 

“for every thousand inhabitants; that is 
the birth rate in Paris. If it falls below 
that number, the population decreases; 
if it goes up to 22 or 23 it increases. 
In Armenia the birth rate is 60! That 
is why, in the streets, you notice that 
sixty or eighty out of every hundred 
people are young people. Hence the 
impression of freshness and youth in 
the USSR 


among the national minorities, consid- 


which is most striking 
ered as mere grounds for exploitation 
and colonization under the Tsars and 
now developing with a power and a 
spirit that promise undreamt of won- 
ders. 

that little 
mous republic of only 1,300,000 inhabi- 


Soviet Armenia, autono- 
tants, has its own University in which 
1200 
than in a university like Caen, Poitiers 


Almost all the 


students are peasants’ sons, many of 


there are students, many more 


or Clermont-Ferrand. 


them are orphans rescued after the 
great massacres in the Turkish villages 
on the other side of the frontier. I have 


often asked them how they felt toward 


t . re re ae 
the Turks. “The Turks,” they would 


answer, “are for the most part prole- 
tarians; they, too, will some day get 
and found a 


rid of their oppressors 


Soviet republic. We cannot feel any 
animosity or rancor against them. They 
didn’t know what they were doing. . .” 


What 


tropical country, lacked the most was 


Armenia, which is a_semi- 
water; but it possessed in its mountains 
a lake almost as large as the lake of 
Geneva, situated at an altitude of more 
than 2000 meters, Lake Cevan. In 1925 

g@technicians sent down from Moscow 
saw that it could be the great reserve 
for developing the resources of the 
country. 

Now, no motor boat had ever cut the 
waters of this lake. 


before beginning the new developments, 


It was necessary, 


to make a complete hydrographical ex- 
ploration of the basin. A boat had to 
he sent from the Black Sea; for lack of 
a motor boat a steam boat was sent. It 
was carried by rail to the nearest sta- 
tion, 200 away from the 
lake; from the station to the lake it had 
to be carried over two mountain passes 
nearly 2,000 meters high. As for the 


This 


kilometers 


roads, they were non-existent. 


task lasted a year. Pairs of buffaloes, in 
innumerable groups of twenty, were 
yoked, and across the forests, foot by 
foot, they dragged the heavy boat. At 
that time there was not in all Armenia 
a single technician capable of setting up 
a steam boat. Many teams of buffaloes 
fell along the way, many men also. 
Finally the boat was launched on the 
lake; it was a great national holiday. 
Now great hydro-electric projects are 
being realized. The water flows down 
for miles into the plain. Another great 
festival was in celebration of the first 
water which reached the parched lands 
from the mountains. It coincided with 
the baptism of the city of Alexandro- 
pol. Alexandropol was the only city in 
the whole Soviet Union which, together 
with Petrograd, received the honor of 
being named for Lenin after his death. 


And on the very day that the city 
received the name of Leninakan, the 
water from the mountains reached the 
plain. Now, in all the gorges, power 
plants and turbine factories are going 
up. I was shown arotind one of these 
factories by a great tall fellow, a Soviet 
engineer, and I questioned him on his 
background. He is, he told me, an old 
engine-driver, a driver on the only rail- 
way line which used to connect Erivan 
and Georgia, a line on which only 
three locomotives were running after 
the war. As a reward for his courage, 
his energy and his abilities, he was sent 
to Moscow. He worked for five years to 
get his degree as an engineer, but, at 
the same time, he was one of the foun- 
ders of the 


Communist University. 


Now he has come back to his native 


land and is one of the great specialists 
in the construction of turbines and 
water systems. 

The President of the Erivan Soviet is 
also an old railway worker from the 
Erivan workshops and a veteran of the 
Civil War. Once I asked him at what 
time I could find him at the house of 
the Soviets: “Every day from seven in 
the morning to two in the morning!” 

At Baku, in Azerbaidjan, I saw in the 
forest a young girl of nineteen, at the 
naphtha wells. She was an engineer of 
Turkish nationality. She wore those 
high boots which look like a sewer- 
man’s and stood in the oily water which 
flows around the shorings used in drill- 
ing the forests, directing the work, put- 
ting a hand to it herself. Ten years ago 
her mother was still veiled, hidden in 
the house of her lord and master. The 
daughter was brought up in a Bolshevik 
school. At the age of nineteen she is a 
naphtha engineer. 

This is what the USSR has done in 
the far-off republics, those which, like 
Azerbaidjan, were the most bound by 
the prejudices of the old times. 

Dominating all the impressions which 
one receives when one visits the Soviet 
Union, either in the central part or in 
the autonomous territories, is one of 
novelty, of physical and moral youth. 
This feeling is so strong that the 
thought which obsessed me, after a few 
days, (without any spirit of open- 
mouthed admiration, nor any tendency 
to find everything there better than 
here) was this one: for the first time in 
my life I have found the world I have 
dreamt of since my youth. 

Translated by Sylvia Glass 


Jean-Richard Bloch the noted French author (right), conversing 
with the Soviet writer Lidin, during his recent visit to the USSR. 
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Dr. William Peck (third from left), Secre- 
tary of the American Medical Association, 
recently visited the Soviet Union with a 
group of American surgeons. Dr. Selivanik 
(second left), of the All-Union Institute for 
Experimental Medicine, is showing the de- 
sign for the new Institute building. 


ot - 
 Daghestan mountaineers at the celebration 


of the 15th anniversary of Soviet Daghestan 
(Caucasus). 
























@ The new Moscow: N. Bulganin, chairman of 
the Moscow City Soviet, reporting on the 
general plan for the reconstruction of the 
Soviet capital. 




























@ A flying crocodile: This twin motored plane, 
with seating space for nine, was built with 
funds collected from subscribers to “Kroko- 

dil,” the famous Soviet satirical magazine. 
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This is not true in Russia where the 
leaders of the communist party smile 
at our gullibility. They are brazen 
about their propaganda. Of course, 
there is propaganda—propaganda to 
teach the masses of children that Russia 
is theirs, that work is noble, that greed 
is vicious, that honor comes for achieve- 
ment and is never inherited, that virtue 
is reckoned in service to the group. 
And then they ask in turn: Do we not 
teach our American children that all 
have an equal chance to be president or 
millionaire? Do our children not learn 
that greed is a part of human nature, 
that the greatest good is to be rich, that 
submission to the master is the road to 
success? If they learn later that wealth 
is unattainable and that they are lucky 
indeed if they are able to work, then we 
have misled them with our teaching. 
But both kinds of indoctrination are 
propaganda. 

In these fields the Russia of today is 
behind the countries of Europe and 
America—but not submissively. Billions 
of rubles have been appropriated for an 
extensive program of sanitation and 
sewage. Program upon program, plans, 
money designs, day and night construc- 
tion, a passionate purpose which has 
survived all difficulties, make me quite 
willing to prophesy that in ten years 
Russia will be as clean and efficient as 
it is now exciting and wonderful. To be 
scornful of its bad sanitation, of its 
technical blunders, would be like nag- 
ging Einstein about his haircut. 

A pacifist, I stood for seven hours in 
Moscow on May Day and watched the 
multitudes of soldiers, the terrific dis- 
plays of equipment ranging from 
eskimo dogs to tanks and airplanes, on 
the reddest, wildest day of the Russian 
year. I read the soldiers’ oath in which 
the recruit to the red army promises 
to protect Russia with his life. I saw 
the countless red flags and heard the 
sea of people singing—and I had not 
for one moment the feeling that here 
was jingoism—that these men would 
lose their lives to conquer markets for 
their financial masters. Pacifist that I 
am, I honestly believe that the Russians 
have armed and dedicated themselves 
only for the protection of the system 
which has given them food and work 
and hope. 


There are special privileges in Russia 
but they are the rewards of achieve- 
ment. Those who render distinguished 
service in the factory, on the farm, in 
the hospital, are given reserved seats at 
the opera, honorable mention in the 
newspapers, slightly higher wages, spe- 
cial travel privileges, sometimes an 
automobile and its upkeep. Their chil- 
dren do not inherit these privileges— 
they must earn them. The members of 
the communist party are subject to the 


‘I SAW SOCIALISM”. 














severest discipline and the propaganda 
they give the children of the schools is 
to teach those children how to hold 
their leaders strictly to account—a 
propaganda which will prolong and 
perpetuate the discipline. 

There is much more to say. I have 
not touched upon such tremendous 
changes as those wrought by the collec- 
tives in the country. I have not sug- 
gested the new dignity and power and 
freedom of women. There is here not 
space enough. 

My visit to Russia has renewed my 
faith in the capacities of human beings, | 
their purposes and their mighty efforts 
in fine and intelligent projects which 
they can promote collectively. It has 


given me faith in the ultimate possibili- ¢ 


ties of democracy based upon a new 
education. 
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© Open Air Theatre Plays, 
Buffoons, etc. 

®* Unity Concert Trio 
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© Evening Dances to a swell 
Jazz Band 
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CHICAGO READERS 
ATTENTION 


If you are interested in meeting other 
readers of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
who live in and around Chicago please 
communicate with the Chicago SRT 
Representative, Eugene Bechtold at 
Room 1003, 6 North Clark Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
(Phone Dearborn 5351) 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Ma Pug 


“What are the youth in the new 
Russia like?” This question, in various 
forms has been asked repeatedly in 
letters to this column. 


Let me share parts of a letter which 
I have just received from a friend in 
Moscow, a girl who is very much of the 
new generation. Valya is twenty-four, 
and musically quite gifted. Eugene, her 
young husband, is absorbed in natural 
science. Both are students, drawing 
“wages” (student stipends) while they 
study, deeply involved in all sorts of 
social activity, teaching beginners’ 
classes, and running off to concerts or 
for a swim every free evening they can 
get. Val is a Comsomol (member of the 
Young Communist League): Eugene is 
not. 

Here is part of Val’s letter: 

“Both Eugene and I have had a very 
busy year. For Eugene, at any rate, it 
has turned out to be a very profitable 
one. He has graduated from the Uni- 
versity very successfully, has done some 
original theoretical research, which is 
being published, and has been offered 
several very interesting jobs. Most 
likely he will remain in Moscow and 
continue research at the Physics Insti- 
tute and lecture at the University. In 
the Spring he expects to go to Kharkov 
for a few months to take advantage of 
the invitation of the leading physicist 
in the USSR who has read his work and 
asked him to come. Unfortunately, I 
can’t even tell you what his research or 
new theories amount to. It’s all way 
above my head. 

“As for myself, I am not so pleased 
with the past winter. I was doing too 
many things. In the main, I was a 
member of the Comsomol Committee of 
the Conservatory. That required a great 
deal of time and energy, and all my 
studies and other work took on an ap- 
pearance of more or less sideline ac- 
tivity! I worked on my piano rather 
successfully and played the Beethoven 
C Minor Concerto at a concert. My ac- 
tivity as the correspondent of the 
(she mentions a foreign musical jour- 
nal) was not too obvious, but I shall do 
more from now on. The most interest- 
ing part of this work is that it brings 
me in contact with many European and 
American musicians, and that alone 
makes me realize how rapidly things 
are changing in your part of the world. 
L. G. (she mentions a leading American 
musician) was here recently. I met him 
for the first time at the home of Georg 
Sebastian, about whom I think I wrote 
you. I don’t know why G. took such a 
liking to me, but he did, anyhow, and 
asked to be introduced to Eugene and 








we three became very good friends. Of 
course politically G. is not very strong, 
I think. But during his stay here he 
observed a great deal and expressed 
very warm sympathy for all that is tak- 
ing place here. “I am against dictator- 
ship,” he said, “but I am for your dic- 
tatorship. Without it, your revolution 
would lose all its meaning.” I doubt if 
he has ever studied social questions 
seriously, but he understands a great 
many things. He admits that America 
has only one future—to follow the ex- 
ample set by Russia. 


“Charles Wakefield Cadman has also 
been here. He is one of the people that 
has felt the crisis deeply, and he told 
me some things about California work- 
ers that five years ago would never have 
attracted his attention... . 


“That things here haven’t been stand- 
ing still you can gather from the press. 
Life has changed radically since you 
were here. A tremendous change for 
the better! The only thing that hasn’t 
shown any improvement so far, is the 
Moscow climate (She and I both hated 
the grey sunless days of mid-winter—M. 
P.) But you can hardly blame the gov- 
ernment for that! And anyway, the So- 
viet scientists are working on the prob- 
lem of weather control, so perhaps 
something will be done in this direc- 
tion, also! 


“Our dacha (summer cottage—M.P.) 
has been ready for over a year. We 
spent last summer there, living in a 
very primitive fashion, but I found it 
rather dull and plan to spend this sum- 
mer otherwise. So far, we are in the 
city. We have now a piano in the big 
room and it’s really nice. In the morr-- 
ing I play tennis and go swimming at 
a Sports Stadium near my mother’s 
house. 


“Now do write a few words, either of 
you. Both sides of our family send 
greetings. (Did I write you, by the way, 
that Eugene’s father was given an hon- 
orary pension by the government?) 
Natasha also sends greetings.” 


Question: Do the Russians have sav- 
ings accounts? If a person wished to 
save part of his income, could he de- 
posit it in a bank, or buy government 
bonds? Since there is no unemploy- 
ment and the disabled and aged are 
cared for, what incentives are there for 
saving? 


Dr. M. S., West New York, N. J. 


People are encouraged to have sav- 
ings accounts, which are deposited in 
the state savings banks, draw good inter- 


est rates and may be withdrawn at the 
depositor’s wish. Also a number invest 
their savings in government bonds. 
They consider this their public duty, 
loaning the government the use of their 
surplus so that the country’s industries, 
roads, public school system and so on 
may develop at the most rapid rate 
possible. 


It is true that the usual incentive for 
savings as we know it in this country 
is not present there to any great degree 
—that is, saving for a “rainy day.” The 
Soviet system of social insurance takes 
care of that, while nobody is worried 
over being someday without a_ job. 
However, people save for a trip, for a 
piano, or to furnish their new apart- 
ment, or some other thing which they 
want. Also there are the new social in- 
centives for saving, as I indicated above, 
to help your community and whole 
country progress at the most rapid rate. 


But the Russian people are not con- 
cerned about individual savings the way 
we are here. In this as in other re- 
spects, they are able to enjoy and live 
the present to the fullest, and look for- 
ward to the future, not with apprehen- 
sion and doubt, but with confidence and 
many hopes. 


Question: Why does the USSR enter 
into trade relations with countries like 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy? 


S. T., Chicago. 


This question has been repeatedly 
dealt with in articles in our magazine. 
Briefly we can say this: the Soviet Gov- 
ernment maintains that the constitution 
and regime of a country are the concern 
of the people living inside. In the in- 
terest of peace and of the economic de- 
velopment of the USSR, it is necessary 
to maintain economic relations with all 
countries regardless of their form of 
government. The Soviet Union has not 
entered trade relations with Nazi Ger- 
many or Fascist Italy, but has merely 
continued trade relations established 
with these countries under a demo- 
cratic regime, (these relations are now 
on a reduced scale); since any other 
attitude would have brought up the 
question of war against the Soviet 
Union. Finally, we have to remember 
that the immediate benefit of trade re- 
lations with fascist countries is that jobs 
are provided for workers in important 
industries in these countries. The 
breaking off of trade relations would 
enable the fascists to use this as an ar- 
gument against the Soviet Union and 
the friends of the Soviet Union inside 
these fascist countries. 
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THE CLASSICS on the SOVIET STAGE 
&, EDMUND WILSON 


We used to hear a good deal in Amer- 
ica about the suppression of the classics 
in the Soviet Union. We were told that 
whenever a pre-revolutionary play was 
produced on the Soviet stage, it was 
caricatured out of all recognition. 

It is true, I believe, that in a recent 
production of “Hamlet,” some very 
startling innovations were made _ to 
bring it into line with 
Marxist ideology. But one 
of the things which has im- 
pressed me most since [| 
have been here has been not 
only the excellence of the 
theater, but, in respect to 
the drama and music of the 
past, the freedom and scope 
of its range. 

I had expected something 
rather different. My attitude 
when [ first came may be 
indicated by the experience 
of an American friend of 
mine who attempted soon 
after her arrival to see 
Meyerhold’s production of 
“Camille.” She had heard 
that Meyerhold was a most 
extraordinary producer who 
did original and daring 
things to the classics and 
she had understood that 
everything on the Russian 
stage was given a strong 
revolutionary emphasis. 

So that when, before the 
curtain went up, two sailors 
came out and shook hands, 
she was not in the least sur- 
prised. And then afterwards 
when, instead of a Paris 
salon, she was confronted 
with the deck of a ship and 
when it turned out that 
Camille was a_ sort of 
woman sailor and that, in- 
stead of having merely 
three or four admirers, she 
seemed to be loved by the 
whole crew, my friend con- 
tinued to set it all down to the new pro- 
letarian interpertation of the bourgeois 
Alexandre Dumas. Nor was she serious- 
ly troubled when at the end, the lady 
of the gardenias was shot on deck with 
her shoes on instead of dying of “con- 
sumption” in bed. It was only on her 
way out of the theater that she dis- 
covered that what she had been wit- 
nessing was Tairov’s production of “The 
Optimistic Tragedy,” a play dealing 
with a woman commissar of the Baltic 
fleet during the Civil War. 

In a somewhat similar state of mind, 
the night of my own arrival in Russia, 
I went to hear Verdi’s “Othello” and 
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was surprised to find simply an admir- 
able but, it seemed to me, quite tradi- 
tional operatic production. Later I saw 
Meyerhold’s production of the Pushkin- 
Chaikovski opera “The Queen of 
Spades,” and felt after I had seen it 
that I understood better both the Rus- 
sian pre-revolutionary soul and the ro- 
mantic nineteenth century. I could not 
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see that the story had been used to point 
out a revolutionary moral. 

“The Cherry Orchard” seemed the 
same as ever, aristocratic nostalgia and 
all. And “The Pickwick Club” at the 
Second Art Theater seemed to me ac- 
tually too gentle and gay and rather 
regrettably to have neglected certain ex- 
cellent opportunities for “propaganda” 
which Dickens himself had supplied. I 
learned after I had seen “Talents and 
Admirers,” to be sure, that Ostrovski’s 
original ending had been changed; but 
I confess that the new conclusion—in 
which the poor young student, aban- 
doned by the ambitious actress whom he 


down ladders and steps. 
does some violence to Shakespeare s 


loves, justifies himself and his work in a. 
more or less revolutionary speech in- 
stead of committing suicide as Ostrovski 
had intended him to do, seemed to me 
the best scene in the play. 

Of course, it is true that the Soviet 
point of view does pervade in one way 
or another the whole of the Russian the- 
ater. Thinking about it, I can see that 
Sam Weller is not only made 
to figure as the real hero of 
the Art Theater’s produc- 
tion of “The Pickwick 
Club” (as he actually be- 
comes in Dickens’ novel), 
but that he is also made to 
emerge from the devoted 
self-subordination to his 
master which made it pos- 
sible, in spite of his audaci- 
ties, for the Victorian audi- 
ence to approve of him, and 
to assert himself with more 
rudeness and force. And I 
suppose that the popularity 
of “Othello” is not uncon- 
nected with the Soviet atti- 
tude toward race problems. 

But the theater of every 
place and age has been 
stamped by the _ interests 
and purposes of the society 
which has paid to see its 
shows. And I cannot see 
that the Soviets at the pres- 
ent time can be accused of 
mistreating the classics. 
Take even a case—the only 
case of the kind I have seen 
—where the interpretation 
of an old play has obviously 
been strongly affected by 
the special concerns of the 
moment in Russia: the pro- 
duction of “Romeo and 
Juliet” by the Theater of 
the Revolution. This was 
plainly a “Romeo and Juli- 
et” inspired by and de- 
signed for the Komsomol. 
Lots of energy—sometimes 


rather self-conscious, sometimes misap- 
plied, as when Romeo and Juliet and 
the Nurse 


were continually throwing 
themselves around and rushing up and 
And it surely 


intention to play the balcony scene 1n 
such a way that the audience sometimes 


laughed—in the interests, as it was ex- 


plained to me, of falling in with the 
unromantic attitude of the younger 
generation toward love. 

Yet when I compared this Soviet pro- 
duction, with its seriousness, its atten- 
tion to detail and its large scope, to the 
production of “Romeo and_ Juliet” 




















which [ had seen in New York last win- 
ter, it must be admitted that the Sovi- 
ets had still the best of it. Shakespeare, 
in the Soviet production, whatever lib- 
erties were taken with him, had the 
Komsomol to bring him to life. In New 
York, he had nobody at all. I remem- 
bered that the actress who played Juliet 
in New York had been so dreary in the 
scene in the bedroom in which she 
drinks that sleeping potion that, re- 
sponding to the idea of the narcotic 
rather than to the terror and passion 
of the young bride, I had actually my- 
self gone sound asleep—an accident of 
which I was not in danger at the Thea- 
ter of the Revolution, though the pro- 
duction lasted five hours. 

We English-speaking audiences should 
look silly complaining of the damage 
done to Shakespeare by the Soviet pro- 
ductions of his plays when we have our- 
selves been tolerating for two centuries 
all sorts of rearrangements and adapta- 
tions, which bowdlerize him, sentimen- 
talize him and make hash of him—un- 
til we have finally even come to believe 
that the gags which Colley Cibber wrote 
into “Richard IIT” are among the mas- 
ter-strokes of the poet. 

In nothing more conspicuously, in 
fact, does the vitality, the imagination 
and the significance of the Soviet’s own 
great role appear than in this power to 
make real and to throw into relief the 
symbolic fables of the stage. Today 
when the cultural tradition, interrupted 
by the Revolution, has been resumed, 
and resumed with fresh interest, keener 
scrutiny and bolder enthusiasm, the 
Soviet theater takes its place as, I sup- 
pose, the greatest in the world: one of 
the few real artistic glories of these 
artistically barren years. 
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TROISKYISM 


Counter-Revolution in Disguise 


By M. J. OUgin 


That a Wm. R. Hearst attacks and vilifies the 
Soviet Union surprises no one. He is a bene- 
ficiary and open apologist of capitalism. The 
capitalist world today is a picture of economic 
retrogression and disintegration, of political 
and cultural decay. And the Soviet Union sym- 
bolizes steady unprecedented progress in every 
aspect of social life, on the basis of Socialist 
construction. 


But many a friend of the Soviet Union who, 
observing the wreckage of the capitalist world, 
finds hope and encouragement in the achievements 
of the land of Socialist construction, is puzzled 
by the fact that Leon Trotsky and his followers 
are in the forefront among those who attack the 
Soviet Union, who slander the Soviet leaders and 
their policies. 


Trotsky, as Olgin points out, "calls himself 
‘the true Bolshevik-Leninist,' Trotsky loves to 
pose as the last of the great revolutionary 
figures that carries forward the tradition of 
Lenin. There are people, especially among the 
younger generation, who think of him as an 'old 
Bolshevik'. For wasn't he leader of the revolution 
in LOT?" 


Olgin's pamphlet, really a book of 160 pages, 
deals comprehensively with Trotsky and his 
theories. It exposes the role of Trotsky and of 
Trotskyism in the labor movement in the light of 
the persistent struggle which Trotsky waged 
against Lenin and his party from 1903 up to 1917; 
in the light of the problems which the revolution 
faced during the few years that Trotsky was in the 
ranks of the Bolshevik party, when Lenin was 
repeatedly forced to attack the line proposed by 
Trotsky as fatal to the revolution; in the light, 
finally, of the historic developments of the past 
decade, when Trotsky again broke with the Leninist 
party and openly challenged its policies. 


To any one who wants to grasp the Leninist 
theory and practice of the October revolution, 
Olgin's "Trotskyism" is indispensable. Its con- 
tents, to mention but some of its chapters, 
include Trotsky's Career, Social Basis of Trot- 
skyism, Trotskyism Defined, Socialism in One 
Country, the Revolution and the Peasantry, Trot- 
sky the Historian, the Danger of Trotskyism. 
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TEACHERS IN THE U.S.AND U.S.S.R. 


MICHAEL B. SCHELER 


Some liberals and, of course, the bulk 
of the conservatives decry the Soviet sys- 
tem for its supposed repression of intel- 
lectual freedom and. initiative in the schools 
and in the arts. “Look at the teacher in 
the Soviet Union,” one often hears it said. 
“Ts he not the incarnation of intellectual 
impotence, of human _ servitude? Day 
after day, he repeats, like a human pho- 
nograph record, the formulas prepared for 
him by the chieftains of the Russian Com- 
munist Party and the Third International, 
he is forced to impart to his pupils a 
stereotyped curriculum, to implant in the 
hearts of the children a servile obedience 
to the red masters. and woe to him who 
dares to deviate from this prescribed 
course even by a hair’s breadth... .” 

When you hear one talk this way, you 
would think that the teacher in the United 
States enjoys unlimited intellectual free- 
dom and all the benefits of a genuine 
democracy and that the teacher in the 
Soviet Union is condemned to a state of 
primitive servitude. . . . But what are the 
actual realities? The Soviet authorities 


never tire in affirming that the Soviet state 























Romain Rolland, the great French author, 
spent several days with Maxim Gorky dur- 
ing his recent visit to the Soviet Union. 


is a class state, a proletarian state serving 
in the interests of all who work, with 
hands or brains—the preponderant major- 
ity of the populace of any nation—and that 
the Soviet teachers, who voluntarily accept 
their jobs, are expected to remain loyal to 
the communist state. What government 
on earth does not expect the same con- 
formance of its teachers in tax-supported, 
public schools. 

Now a word as to that much-vaunted 
democracy and intellectual freedom in the 
public schools of the United States. 


Would any person in his senses affirm that 
a teacher in American public schools would 
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have much of a chance if he were to preach 
doctrines inimical to the institutions of our 
country? Let alone treason, how much of 
a chance has the teacher in the American 
schools who simply advocates unorthodox 
views in matters of politics or religion? 
How long would an atheist teacher last 
in the schools of the South if his views 
were to become known? How long would 
a Socialist teacher be able to hold his job 
in most of the states of our Union if he 
were to expound his beliefs in public? And, 
especially, an avowed Communist? And 
how about the American colleges and uni- 
versities? A superficial study of the sup- 
pression of academic freedom in our pub- 
lic schools, colleges and universities, par- 
ticularly since the onset of the depression, 
of the ever-growing expulsions and dismis- 
sals of students and faculty members for 
so-called heretic views and activities, and 
of the widespread introduction of loyalty 
oaths for teachers in public schools will re- 
veal what a myth is our so-called intellec- 
tual freedom. The teacher in the United 
States serves a class state just as surely 
as the teacher in the U.S.S.R. serves a 
class state, with this difference: in 
the United States the teacher is 
obliged to enhance the interests of a state 
enshrouded in hypocrisy and operated for 
the benefit of the few, the bourgeoise; in 
the Soviet Union the teacher is committed 
to the task of carrying out the designs of 
a state operated in the interests of the ma- 
jority, the proletariat and peasantry. 

But let us get down to the realities in 
the lives of the teachers in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union, to the 
material things that make the teachers’ lives 
worth while on earth. How does the 
teacher fare economically and culturally 
in the U. S. and in the Sovie. Union? 
In which country is his status more ad- 
vanced and his position more secure? 

Instead of doing everything possible to 
maintain the morale of our rising genera- 
tion, during the depression, instead of 
keeping the school system intact and con- 
tinuously adding to its curricula subjects 


that would give the pupils a sound foun- . 


dation for the exigencies of the time, the 
American nation has done its utmost to 
contract educational budgets, to curtail ed- 
ucational opportunities, to cripple the edu- 
cational system in the country, and in 
many communities to deprive thousands 
upon thousands of children of an educa- 
tion altogether. In the words of the author 
of “Emergency Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion,” published by the National Education 
Association: ‘Although public education 
occupies an important place in the econom- 
ic structure of the nation, no important 





federal legislation has as yet been enacted 
to help the schools meet their emergency 
financial problems.’”’ And facts substantiate 
this statement. 

In 1933-34 our expenditures for the 
schools totaled $1,753,300,000, a reduc- 
tion of nearly $200,000,000 from 1932- 
33 and of more than $500,000,000 from 
the sum expended 5 years ago. In April, 
1933, there were 5,825 closed schools in 
the United States, with no provisions for 
the education of hundreds of thousands of 
children, and according to a tentative es- 
timate, there were 20,000 closed schools 
in April, 1934. In many communities, the 
school authorities are forced to operate the 
schools on a tuition basis, and those chil- 
dren who can not pay go without an edu- 
cation. 

What do all these developments signify 
for the American public school teacher? 
Even in so-called prosperity years the Amer- 
ican teachers averaged an annual salary of 
$700. In 1934, however, one in four teach- 
ers received: an annual salary of less than 
$700; about 85,000 teachers received less 
than $450, and about 50,000 less than 
$350 a year. At the present time the school 
authorities in the United States owe the 
teachers more than $55,000,000 in salaries 
and have outstanding warrants for more 
than $70,000,000, which may and may not 
be redeemed. ‘Thousands of teachers are 
now teaching without pay and are literally 
worrying themselves sick as to how to pro- 
cure the wherewithals for the next meal... . 

Scandalously underpaid as the Ameri- 
can teacher’s job is, is it, at least, secure? 
Only in 11 states the teachers enjoy state- 
wide tenure laws; in the rest their jobs 
are just as insecure as those of the most 
unskilled laborers, black or white. 

Unemployment is rampant among teach- 
ers. In 1934 there were 40,000 fewer 
teachers in the public school system than 
in 1930, and in the colleges 5,700 fewer 
than in 1932, despite the fact that enrol- 
ments in high schools have increased from 
4,400,000 in 1930 to 5,460,000 in 1934 
and that enrolments in elementary schools 
have increased by 200,000 a year... . In 
sum, in 1934 there were just as many 
teachers in the public school system as in 
1927, but with an increased load of 
1,400,000 pupils. Thousands of matricu- 
lated teachers are faced with a hopeless 
future. For example, in New York City 
out of 3,000 matriculated teachers, less 
than one-third were placed on the eligi- 
bility list, and these will have to wait from 
3 to 4 years before they would receive 
consideration for appointment. 

The employed teacher is increasingly 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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THE CRUSADE THAT FAILED 


ARMED INTERVENTION IN_ RUSSIA 
1918-1922, by W. P. Coates and Zelda K. Coates. 
Distributed by Workers Bookshop. 


British Imperialism spent hundreds of mil- 
lions in money, spent the lives of thousand of 
soldiers in futile and criminal invasion (as even 
Imperialist doctrine defines crime among the 
nations) on two fronts, lured the “white” 
armies in a “civil” war that was its veiled im- 
perialist war against the Soviet Union, helped 
to spread tracks of death and devastation as 
broad as those of Tamerlane behind six armies 
in addition to its own—Denikin’s Yudentick’s 
Kolchak’s, Wrangel’s, the Czecho-Slovak army 
and Pilsudski’s Poles, maintained a maritime 
blockade, and fouled every agency of inter- 
national relations, in its efforts to dzstroy the 
first worker’s democracy. 

Allied with British Imperialism in this effort 
were French, American, and Japanese Im- 
perialism. In crucial moments even the forces 
of the “mortal enemy,” German Imperialism, 
were called in as collaborators in this holy 
work. 

Why did they fail? The released energies of 
a hundred and sixty million people defending 
the first social order in history that has found 
a way to discover the will of the masses, and 
to serve that will—beat back its own traitors 
and the jealousy and fear of the Capitalist 
world. The responding action of comrade 
workers in the Capitalist countries, dimly dis- 
cerning that the defense of the Soviet Union is 
self defense, defeated Imperialism. Worker- 
soldiers in the armies of occupation; worker- 
sailors in the fleets, mutinied; stevedores in 
the seaports striking, refusing to handle muni- 
tions; rank and file protests in trade union 
conventions threatening general strike. Those 
forced the clutching fingers of imperialism to 
let go their hold, to withdraw; finally, to raise 
in reluctant salute to the workers’ democracy. 

The story is told with incisive clarity in this 
book. It consists almost entirely of documents. 
The connective text offers little commentary, 
for commentary is superfluous. It merely main- 
tains narrative continuity. The book was 
written to show the absurdity of British claims 
upon the Soviet Union in the face of the vaster 
and better-justified counter-claims of the USSR. 
It makes its point decisively. But it does more. 
It shows the power of the Soviet principle; the 
devotion of the worker masses to the first 
government in history organized for them; and 
on the reverse side the repulsive nature, dis- 
honesty and cynicism of Capitalist diplomacy, 
and the implacable enmity of Capitalist im- 
perialism to the social system that it recog- 
nizes as its mortal enemy. 

The one major conclusion to be drawn from 
this book, is that friends of the Soviet Union 
cannot relax their vigilance. Fear of the Soviet 
Union is part of the soul of Capitalist im- 
nerialism. like the fear of a hostile species. It 
is watching its opportunity. Defense of the 
Soviet Union must remain the watchword of 
every fighter for human progress. 


L. EASTFIELD 
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NEW SOVIET LIBRARY 


SUPPLY AND TRADE IN THE USSR, by 
N. A. Nodel. SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, by 
A, A. Pinkivich. FOREIGN TRADE, by J. D. 


Yanson. HEALTH PROTECTION, by N. A. 
Semashko. J. P. Putnam’s Sons: $1.75 per 
volume. 


The best review that can be given of this 
series of books on various aspects of Soviet 
life—there will be ten volumes altogether when 
publication is completed—is a recital of the 
authors. 

N. A. Nodel, the author of Supply and Trade 
in the USSR, is editor of the newspaper, Sup- 
ply, Co-Operation, Trade, the organ of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Supply, the All-Union 
Co-Operative Association, and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Co-operative and Trade 
Workers. 

A. A. Pinkivich, who writes on Science and 
Education in the Soviet Union, is professor at 
the Second Moscow University, Director of the 
Research Institute of Scientific Pedagogy, and 
a member of the All-Union Committee on 
Higher Education. 

The book on the Soviets’ Foreign Trade is 
written by J. D. Yanson, director of the Foreign 
Trade Research Institute in Moscow. 

N. A. Semashko, who writes on Health Pro- 
tection in the USSR, is editor-in-chief of the 
Soviet Medical Encyclopedia and professor of 
social hygiene at Moscow University. 

In the search for accurate, reliable informa- 
tion about the Soviet Union, these books 
stand out like lighthouses. They are concise, 
authoritative—each author is a Soviet official, 
entrusted with a high position and writing in 
the field of his specialty—accurate, beyond re- 
proach as to the theoretical and practical under- 
standing of Soviet Socialist Construction. The 
reader who is really interested in obtaining 
valuable and accurate information can do no 
better than to become acquainted immediately 
with this “new Soviet library.” 


BEN IRVING 


SOVIET MINERS 


MINERS OF THE DONBAS. By Vern Smith. 
International Publishers. $.50. 


Vern Smith’s book is a remarkable book in 
a number of ways. In the first place, the book 
is valuable because it really explains all there 
is to know about coal mining itself. After read- 
ing the book, even an experienced coal miner 
has learned a great deal about coal mining. A 
layman whose knowledge of coal miners and 
coal mining is confined to the fact that the 
coal miner has a dirty face after working has 
a world to learn from this book. The great 
mystery of what happens to the coal miner 
after he goes underground is at last cleared up 
in language that anyone will understand. 

As for the description of coal mining in the 
Soviet Donbas and the comparison between 
coal mining there now and under the Czar— 
Vern Smith paints a very accurate picture. I 
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read the book after returning from my trip 
through the Soviet Union, and the vivid and 
complete description almost carried me back 
across the ocean. 

Most of us have a vague idea of how the peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union live. We know a 
little something about social insurance, about 
working conditions. This book considers such 
vagueness impossible. And so it selects a por- 
tion of the working class and describes its life 
in great detail. I venture to say that one who, 
knowing that old age pensions for men begins 
at the age of sixty, thinks he knows what there 
is to know about the Soviet Union, will be 
surprised and delighted at the tremendous 
amount of new material he will find in this 


book. 
ADAM CHADA 


RETURN OF A NATIVE 
THE U. S. S. R. IN VIEWS AND MEN By 


Emanuel Pollak. Russian-American Publishing 
House (published in Russian): $1.00. 


Emanuel Pollak, Russian-American writer, 
returned to his home country for a visit last 
summer. American in his approach, but Rus- 
sian as well, he tells the story of his trip, start- 
ing in the Ukraine and ending dowr in the 
Caucasian spas. He visits several factories, 
Odessa, Kiev, Moscow. He takes the reader to 
meet Michel Koltsov and the editors of im- 
portant Russian newspapers. We meet with 
him Anna Louise Strong, the leading “Moscow 
American.” As the title of the book says, it is 
not a travel story, but more of a collection of 
impressions of an American journalist, -who 
sees no reason to hide either his American ap- 
proach, nor his frank admiration for the 
achievements of Socialism in the Soviet Union. 

The book is a gallery of vivid pictures. The 
author has a popular style which he uses to 
great advantage. To the thousands of Russian 
workers who left Russia a poverty stricken 
country, the book will be a revelation. The 
peasants now working in the Kolkhoses, stu- 
dents receiving free education with pay, the 
life of the Soviet children, the completely 
emancipated women, as well as the cultural 
life in the Soviet Union—all phases of life are 
painted by Pollack in his book in an objec- 
tive, dignified and dispassionate manner. 

An important problem is that of the Jews 
in the Soviet Union. Quite frequently, ques- 
tions have been asked about the life of the 
older Jews in the little Jewish towns down in 
the Ukraine. Pollack has been there and his 
visit to a little Jewish community in Wol- 
hynia gives the explanation to numerous letters, 
received by American relatives from their peo- 
ple in Russia, asking for money: it is not so 
much actual need which compels people to 
write such letters, but the still unshaken be- 
lief in American prosperity amongst the most 
backward elements of the Jewish population. 

Russian reading Americans will find in this 
book an excellent source of first-hand informa- 
tion about the “old country” which has be- 
come a new country since they left. 


GEORGE HAUSER 
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ATTENTION—AN ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF TREMENDOUS IM- 
PORTANCE!! DO YOU WANT 
SOVIET PICTURE SHOWS IN 
YOUR CITY? YOUR ORGANI. 
ZATION CAN NOW GET THEM 
FOR COST!! We have perfected 
FILMSTRIP showings and are now 
in a position to offer them to you 
at an unbelievably low cost. We 
are producing a series of monthly 
FILMSTRIPS on the Soviet Union 
covering such subjects as Health 
and Social Insurance, Happy 
Youth, In and Around a Soviet 
Factory, The Ukraine, National 
Minorities, etc. The FILMSTRIPS 
will also include a Soviet news sec- 
tion covering the latest events of 
the Soviet Union. Each FILM- 
STRIP will contain about 130 pic- 
tures and titles. Each FILMSTRIP 
costs but $2.00 and it is perman- 
ently yours to be shown once 


or a thousand times, just as 
often as you wish. At last 
there has been developed an 


excellent but yet low cost FILM- 
STRIP projector which can be 
used on any electric light cur- 
rent. This new machine will en- 
able you to have a perfect showing 
in a home or a hall, to an audi- 
ence of up to 750 people. The 
cost of this new projector is but 
$25.00, which will then be your 
property. It is very simple to op- 
erate. You take the FILMSTRIP 
projector and plug it into any 
electric light socket. You take the 
FILMSTRIP and place it into the 
projector's holder. You then turn 
the switch and start turning the 
handle. You have then one hun- 
dred and thirty photographs and 
titles, covering a specific subject as 
well as the news reel, reflected on 
the wall, screen or sheet, that ap- 
pear as a series of beautiful and 
interesting still photographs of the 
Soviet Union. The show lasts 
about three quarters of an hour, 
unless you have, if you wish, 
someone accompany the FILM- 
STRIP with a talk based on an 
outline we will gladly send you, 
in which event the show will last 
about an hour and a quarter. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFOR.- 
MATION * SEND IN YOUR 
ORDER WITH CASH FOR THE 
FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR * GET 
STARTED AT ONCE * WRITE 
TO FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION, 824 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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forced to bear the burden of unemployment 
relief. In many communities he has to 
make sacrifices out of his meager pay for 
shoes, clothing, milk and for the main- 
tenance of lunch rooms for the children 
of the unemployed. And in most cases he 
cannot even protest or join with his com- 
rades a union to improve his conditions, for 
in both instances it may mean his dismis- 
sal. The opposition to unionization of 
teachers is fierce in the school system and 
in many localities the teachers are forced 
to join associations, sanctioned or controlled 
by the school authorities—so-called school 
system “company unions.” Thus the 
American Federation of ‘Teachers, or- 
ganized in 1916 with a membership of 5,000 
and afhliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, can only boast today of a 
membership of 15,000 out of a teaching 
personnel of 1,000,000. 

And what are the cultural advantages 
of the American Teacher? He hardly has 
an opportunity to expand his knowledge— 
his pay simply does not permit it. When 
sick, he is left to his own resources. When 
on a leave or vacation, it is in majority of 
cases on his own expense. Travel?  Col- 
lege courses to broaden scholastic acquire- 
ments? Few are fortunate to indulge in 
such luxuries. 

From this grim picture in the land of 
so-called democracy and intellectual free- 
dom, let us now peep into the land of 
presumably intellectual slavery. Lenin 
said in 1918: ‘“The popular teacher in this 
country (in the Soviet Union) must be 
placed upon such a high level as he never 
attained and never can attain in bourgeois 
society. This is a truth which needs no 
demonstrating. “Towards this goal we 
should march by systematic, steady and 
persistent work in raising the spiritual 
level of the teacher, in preparing him in 
every way for his high calling, and above 
all in steadily improving his material con- 
ditions.” Have Lenin’s successors carried 
out his wishes in this respect? 

The educational budget in the Soviet 
Union has been mounting steadily from 
year to year. The original provisions in 
the first Five Year Plan called for an 
expenditure of 11,290,000,000 rubles for 
popular education, but 15,413,000,000 was 
actually spent in the four and a quarter 
years of its operation, or 36.5 per cent 
more. In 1928 the Soviet authorities ex- 
pended 1,493,000,000 rubles for public 
school education, in 1932, 6,508,000,000. 
The effects of these vast expenditures are 
expressed in the spectacular metamorphoses 
that had taken place in the educational sys- 
tem of Soviet Russia. The enrolment in all 
grades of the public school system had risen 
from 7,000,000 in 1914 to 10,000,000 in 
1928, the first year of the Five Year Plan. 
After one year’s operation of the Plan, the 
enrolment rose to 14,358,000 and in 1934 
to 26,419,000. The teaching personnel has 
increased from 391,000 in 1929 to 479,000 
in 1930 and to 652,000 in 1932. Thou- 
sands upon thousands are being trained for 
teaching positions and turned out as fast 


HERS 


as facilities will permit. There is no un- 
employment among the teachers in the 
Soviet Union but an alarming shortage. 
The country alone is short of 70,000 teach- 
ers. 
The salaries of elementary school teach- 
ers are raised from year to year. In 1928 
the monthly salary was 51 rubles; in 1929, 
58 rubles; in 1931, 71 rubles, and in 1932, 
90 rubles. For teachers of secondary 
schools the monthly salary was 100 rubles 
in 1928; 130 rubles in 1930; and 150 ru- 
bles in 1933. Principals, or headmasters 
received 170 rubles a month. 

But the salary received in one school 
does not by any means exhaust the earn- 
ing possibilities of the average teacher. 
Working + hours a day in elementary 
schools and 3 hours in secondary schools, 
many teachers are at liberty to accept posts 
simultaneously in 2 or 3 schools. Thou- 
sands avail themselves of these opportuni- 
ties. In addition to their salaries, the 
teachers receive bonuses, special discounts 
on manufactured articles and food, free 
medical service, free beds in sanatoria and 
health resorts, and in many rural commun- 
ities, free apartments, light and heating. 

A law enacted on July 11, 1927, pro- 
vided for an increase of from 60 to 150 
rubles a year in the teachers’ salaries for 
every 5 years of service, depending on their 
training and schools taught in. A law, 
enacted June 10, 1930, provided that teach- 
ers must be sent once in every 3 years to 
college for some special course to expand 
their knowledge and that full salaries are 
to be paid to them while taking these 
courses. A law, enacted August 31, 1932, 
was designed to improve the housing con- 
ditions of the teachers by the extension of 
liberal credits to teachers’ housing coop- 
eratives. Another provision in the law 
called for the construction of additional 
sanatoria and health resorts for teachers. 
In 1933 a number of modern sanatoria and 
health resorts, exclusively for teachers, 
were built on the beautiful, southern shores 
of the Crimea. 

Leaves of absence are granted to teach- 
ers for no less than 2 months at a time, 
with full pay, generally coinciding with 
their summer vacations. Pregnant teachers 
receive leaves of four months, with full pay 
—2 months before childbirth and 2 months 
after. A law, enacted on April 23, 1931, 
provided for life pensions for teachers who 
had given 25 years of service to the school 
system, this including time spent in prison 
or exile for political offenses prior to the 
October Revolution, terms in elective of- 
fice, illness, and involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Teachers who had become incapaci- 
tated, whether as a result of occupational 
or general causes, are entitled to the full 
benefit of the pension. 

Teachers in the Soviet Union cannot be 
dismissed unless found “professionally un- 
fit’ by “a competent commission, headed 
by specialists versed in the subjects taught 
by the dismissed teachers.”” No teacher 
can be transferred to another school or dis- 
trict before the end of a school term. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 





low prices; the Chinese merchants even 
bought from the feudal lords the right 
to collect alba. 

The pauperization of the Mongolian 
masses forced them to seek relief 
through a desperate struggle against 
their ruling classes. 

During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the most important of 
these struggles was the so-called daguy- 
lan (people’s circle) movement, direct- 
ed chiefly against heavy duties of the 
arats, the feudal lord’s monopoly of the 
pastures, the transfer of pastures to the 
Chinese for colonization purposes in 
payments of debts. Since 1908, this 
movement has become distinctly anti- 
feudal and anti-imperialistic. In 1911, 
with the fall of the Manchu dynasty in 
China, the Mongolian feudal lords trans- 
formed the revolution against feudalism 
into a national movement of liberation 
and for separation from China. They 
broke with the Chinese _ militarists, 
joined the revolutionary movement, be- 
came its leaders. and succeeded in pre- 
serving the feudal relations. Mongolia 
became a semi-colony of Russia. 

In November, 1919, the Chinese mili- 
tary leader, General Hsu-Shu-tsing, ar- 
rived in Mongolia as the representative 
of the Peking pro-Japanese government 
with instructions to “pacify” Outer 
Mongolia, which should return imme- 
diately to the status of a Chinese prov- 
ince. This “petition” was granted. The 
autonomous government was liquidated 
and Chinese militarists became the sole 
rulers. The result was the formation of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party. 

In the summer of the following year, 
the White Russian “mad” Baron Un- 
gern established a bloody dictatorship. 

On April 10, 1921, the provisional 
Revolutionary Government of Mongolia 
appealed to the government of the 
USSR for joint military operations 
against the White Guards and by 1922 
the entire territory of Outer Mongolia 
was free and united under the People’s 
Revolutionary Government of Mongolia. 
Economic conditions underwent a basic 
change. Feudal institutions were liqui- 
dated, the arats were enfranchised, con- 
stituting a triumph of the Soviet policy 
of the self-determination of nationals. 

In November, 1924, the First Great 
Huruldan (People’s Assembly) adopted 
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the constitution of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, which completely abol- 
ished feudalism forever, under the slo- 
gan: “All power belongs to the labor- 
ing people.” 

With the feudal elements deprived of 
fundamental political rights, all lands 
and mineral wealth, forests, and waters 
were nationalized. The debt to China 
was annulled; and the mutual responsi- 
bility of the arats for these debts was 
abolished. Religion was proclaimed the 
private concern of every citizen. Titles 
and class distinctions of former ruling 
princes were abrogated. 


This does not mean that the social 
problems of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public are at an end, but the basic pur- 
pose of the Mongolian revolution, name- 
ly that of a colonial revolution, demo- 
cratic, anti-imperialistic, anti-feudal in 
content, definitely laid the foundation 
for a non-capitalist development. 


The story of the great success of So- 
cialist Construction in the Mongol Re- 
public of the USSR has spread to every 
tent and village. Outer Mongolia takes 
as its model the successful Burriat-Mon- 
gol Autonomous Republic of the USSR 
which only twenty years ago was il- 
literate, disease-ridden, backward, no- 
madic, cattle-breeding, “dying race.” 
Outer Mongolia is developing its own 
industrial stronghold and is preparing 
to fight any imperialist counter-revolu- 
tionary plots which are in the making. 
Its army of 60,000 is highly trained and 
mechanized. It possesses 300 modern 
military airplanes. 


SCHOOL TIME AGAIN 


Moscow, August 6th—In a few weeks’ 
time—September lIst—the new Soviet 
school year will begin. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment and public are at the present 
time paying specially great attention to 
everything connected with the care and 
education of the growing generation. 
This year the State budget for schools 
calls for an expenditure of 2,794 mil- 
lion rubles. This figure represents only 
part of the expenditure on children. 
Large sums come to the schools through 
other channels—social insurance, trade 
union funds, ete. A campaign is being 
carried on for order and cleanliness in 
the schools, and the Soviet press and 
the public is keeping a watchful eye on 
the general school activities, the supply 
of school requirements by various 
branches of industry, and so on. For a 
long time attention has been paid to 
the question of school teachers, a huge 
army of which is needed by the Soviet 
Union’s 120,000 schools, daily attended 
by no less than 25 million children. The 
R.S.F.S.R. alone employs 600,000 teach- 
ers. Demands are being made for higher 
qualifications from the teachers, and 
higher qualification courses, as well as 
correspondence courses have been or- 
ganized to raise the teachers’ general 
knowledge. 








The Mongolian People’s Republic is 
destined to play a great and important 
role in Far Eastern affairs. Japanese 
imperialism will find unconquerable 
foes in her brigand attacks on the Soviet 
Union and revolutionary Mongolia. 
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ON BOARD A SOVIET SHIP 


This was my first experience as I stepped upon 
the Soviet boat that was to take us to Lenin- 
grad from London: A sailor took my luggage 
as I came to the gangplank, but firmly, though 
smilingly, he refused every offer of a tip I 
made him for his service. That was my first 
pleasant impression. 

We travelled third class. The cabins, built 
for four passengers were large and light. A 
good dinner awaited us. 

After dinner, I went up on board; late- 
comers were still arriving. The fourth mate 
called for one of the workers by name to help 
with the luggage. He was told that that shift 
had already gone off. With the help of another 
member of the crew, he then himself carried 
down what was left of the passengers’ baggage ; 
nor was there the feeling that he was doing 
something unpleasant and unbecoming an 
officer thereby. 

We could not quite believe such relations 
between crew and officers possible, but as time 
went on, we had more occasions to wonder at 
this relationship. Discipline ruled at work, 
but at leisure, all were equal, and disposed of 
their time as they wished—to read, play, sun 
bathe or study. 

Yesterday, we arranged a discussion, and 
invited the ship’s captain. He came to answer 
our questions about the Soviet Union; in par- 
ticular about how Soviet conditions affected 
him, and his crew, and the men who work for 
- Russian Mercantile Marine, the Sovtorg- 
ot. 

I.—Explain to use the relation of the captain 
to his crew on the Soviet boats. 

Answer: The captain has full authority in 
the running of the boat, but he is assisted in 
this by the sailors’ committee. 

II.—Who elects this committee? 

Answer: The committee is elected at a meet- 
ing of the whole crew—sailors, firemen, 
stewards. 

IiI—Who compose the committee? 

Answer: One member from each of the above 
named worker groups. 

IV.—Why does the captain, fully competent 
to handle the boat, need the help of the crew 
committee? 

Answer: Captain and crew work together 
for the common goal and the common weal. 

V.—What is the special function of the com- 
mittee? 

Answer: The committee is concerned with 
the everyday problems of the ship. In the main, 
its task is cultural, i.e., to raise the cultural 
level of the workers on the boat. For instance, 
in the “red corner,” the social rooms of the 
crew, classes are held twice a day, in political, 
cultural and technical subjects. These classes 
are so arranged that every man, whatever 
shift he is on, can take them. 

There is also a wall paper which reflects the 
internal life of the crew; the good as well as 
the bad side are aired in the open. Good 
work is commended, bad work, unsocial deeds 
reproved. Thus mistakes are corrected. 

In the red corner are also various games for 
the pleasure of the crew. 

The committee organizes socialist competi- 
tion among the members of the crew. Espe- 
cially in emergencies, or when extraordinary 
demands are made upon the crew to fulfill 
its plan, it is the committee that acts as the 
leader in the work. All members of the crew 
are interested in doing their best because they 
realize that upon their efforts depends the pres- 
tige and the future of the Soviet Union. 

VI—How many hours a day does the crew 
spend at work? 

Answer: Eight hours. In cases of unavoid- 
able necessity to work longer hours, the over- 
time is paid to the crew in either form he may 
chose: equivalent time off or overtime pay. 

VII.—How are conflicts between the captain 
and the crew solved? 
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Answer: There can be no disagreement be- 


tween the two. All are equally interested in 
the successful completion of their task. In 
Leningrad, good work is repaid by a bonus to 
the whole crew amounting to 15 to 40 per 
cent of the wages earned on the journey. 
VIII—Can a member of the crew, or the 
crew committee complain against the captain? 
Answer: Yes. And if for instance, the cap- 
tain should be guilty, say of striking a worker, 
he would be dismissed at once on reaching 


Leningrad. 

IX.—Can the captain fire an_ inefficient 
worker? 

Answer: Yes. But he must first call the 


worker’s attention to his shortcomings. The 
second time, the worker is reproved by the cap- 
tain before the whole crew. For the third in- 
fraction he may be punished, disciplined. The 
fourth time, he may be dismissed from service. 

X.—Is there no jealousy among the lower- 
paid toward those who earn higher wages? 

Answer: Anyone can, if he wants, attain the 
technical standard that will entitle him to 
higher pay; he is in fact encouraged constantly 
to improve himself. There cannot therefore 
exist any jealousy when the way to higher 
wages is open to all. 

XI.—Some one said: In capitalist countries, 
the sailors are the most brutalized of all the 
workers, their cultural level is the lowest; they 
are drunkards, and so on... What is the con- 
dition among the Russian sailors? 

Answer: Such conditions prevailed also in 
Russia under the Czars; Russian sailors, in 
the merchant navy, often came from the lowest 
classes of society; they were the most op- 
pressed and the most miserable. Now, the 
Russian sailors are mainly young people, raised 
under different conditions, unknowing the 
old bad habits. They have all had at least 
seven years, and some nine years, of elementary 
compulsory schooling, and their education is 
continued on board the boat. Compared to the 
sailors of the “old times,” his cultural level is 
relatively high. 

We all thanked the captain for his courtesy. 
Later, a collection, as a gift of appreciation by 
the passengers. At the instance cf the crew 
committee, it was decided that half the col- 
lected money would go to the Workers’ Inter- 
national Relief, and the other half to purchase 
books and other things needed by the workers 


for their “red corner.” E. OSSIPOV 
WHAT A CHANGE! 


Better late than not at all. I promised you 
on my return from Soviet Russia I would drop 
you a few lines in regard to my observations 
in Soviet Russia. This was the most educa- 
tional trip I ever had. Not only educational 
but it was to me an eye-opener! What a 
change! What a transfiguration! What a trans- 
formation! Out of darkest, illiterate Russia, 
I beheld an enlightened nation and this was 
accomplished within such a short period of 
time. 

The achievement of Soviet Russia in the field 
of industry, productivity, educational, cultural, 
agricultural, horticultural, scientific, is simply 
wonderful, remarkable—and all within a dec- 
ade. Almost unbelievable and absolutely un- 
precedented. 

As I watched or observed the flow of human- 
ity to and fro on the sidewalks of Leningrad 
and Moscow, well fed, cleanly and _ neatly 
dressed, with bold and firm step, each one 
conscious that he or she is a spoke in the 
wheel for the industrialization and develop- 
ment of his or her country. With firm and con- 
fident step, head erect, each one bent for his 
place of duty and field of endeavor. Absent en- 
tirely was that “hang-dog self look” on their 
faces, that prevailed there during the tzarist 
regime. I was amazed when I saw the wonder- 
ful achievement in the field for the better- 
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ment and improvement of humanity! Under 
the present regime an awakening took place— 
each individual it seems is imbued with am- 
bition, with a new spirit of patriotism—filled 
with inspiration that makes them aspire and 
spur toward the highest goal of endeavor. 
The propaganda that has been carried on 
within the USA since the revolution, implanting 
poison and hatred within the minds and hearts 
of the populace of the USA against Soviet Rus- 
sia, all or nearly all emanating from Europe, 
what diabolical lies! I for one am glad Soviet 
Russia has thrown down the bars and opened 
wide the gates of Soviet Russia to the people 
of the world to come and see for themselves. 
What a field for education, what a field for en- 
lightenment, rich in history and _ literature, 
Soviet Russia is for the tourist! A most gigantic 
task, unprecedented in the history of the world, 
nearing completion! 
Birmingham, Ala. 


JAMES MILTON 
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for only two Dollars.—Postpaid 
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5 Cents in Postage Brings 

You in the Return Mail the 

Key to the Entire Complex 
International Situation 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 
by V. M. Molotov. 


A clear statement by the Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, USSR, summing up in authorita- 
tive form, clearly defining, carefully 
weighing the aims and achievements 
of the Soviet policy with the shifting, 
dynamic background of international 
politics exactly described. 

This certainly is a gift for your 
friends. If there is any friend of 
yours that is not clear on the political 
front, send an additional 5 cents post- 
age to us and we will mail a copy to 
him in the next mail. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY NOW! 
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THE NOVEMBER DELEGATION 


by 


HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


The intensification of the Hearst 
campaign of lies and slanders against 
the Soviet Union constitutes a very seri- 
ous threat to the continuation of friend- 
ly diplomatic and trade relations be- 
tween the American people and the 
workers and farmers of the USSR. In 
view of this fact, it is the duty of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union to send a 
stronger delegation than ever to the Sov- 
iet Union this November. 

Our worker and farmer delegations 
are representatives not only of the trade 
union locals that elect them. Nor are 
they delegates only of the particular 
FSU branches that campaigned for their 
election. The members of the FSU del- 
egations are actually ambassadors of 
American workers and farmers through- 
out the entire country, and it is vitally 
important that every FSU branch 
should play a responsible role both in 
sending the delegates and utilizing them 
upon their return. This remains true 
even for those particular branches 
which are not involved in campaigning 
for a specific delegate. The entire FSU 
organization must work to arouse inter- 
est in the delegation among organiza- 
tions not affiliated with us, especially 
trade union locals, and also among wide 
sections of the workers in factories, 
mines, on the waterfront, etc. Only in 
this way, can our May and November 
delegations really become genuine FSU 
delegations. 

There are a number of specific steps 
that we all can take. When trying to get 
a specific trade union local to elect a 
delegate we must not only send a letter 
to the local trade union executive com- 
mittee but we should distribute a series 
of educational leaflets to the members of 
the local. Also a number of outdoor and 
indoor meetings, affairs, film and film- 
strip showings should be held. The union 
local may very possibly put up the 
necessary money to send their delegate. 
However, we should in each locality, is- 
sue collection lists for the delegation, 
which list should be given to FSU mem- 
bers, trade union members, etc. In ad- 
dition other local organizations may be 
willing to help financially to send the 
delegation. 

Special efforts must be made to col- 
lect questions from the members of 
the union electing the delegate, which 
are to be looked into and answered 
while the delegation is touring the Sov- 
jet Union. In addition all FSU mem- 
bers may ask questions and should aid 


in getting other friends to collect and 
ask questions. Many organizations will 
have questions to give the delegation 
and therefore they should be ap- 
proached on this subject. No effort 
should be spared in getting trade union 
locals, central labor councils, and other 
organizations to endorse a specific dele- 
gate and even the delegation as a whole. 
These wide endorsements enable us to 
have the delegates report to the endors- 
ing unions and organizations upon their 
return and therefore make it possible 
for us to say that the worker and farmer 
delegations are really ours. 

Every member of the FSU, as well as 
every reader of Soviet Russia Today 
can do his part in aiding in the secur- 
ing and sending of a really strong No- 
vember 7th delegation. Money can be 
collected and personal contributions can 
be made to the National Office of the 
FSU. Questions can be gathered and en- 
dorsements should be secured from at 
least the organizations that you belong 
to, as well as from trade union locals. 
Each person can do a_ tremendous 
amount in helping make this delegation 
an especially broad one by giving it 
wide support. 

The delegates that are most desired 
for our November 7th and May Ist dele- 
gations are the ones who have been 
working in their industry for a good 
number of years, and have the fullest 
confidence of their fellow workers. The 
delegate must be a person who is re- 
spected for his honesty and sincerity, 
and who has the ability of making a 
complete report upon his return. Dele- 
gates are desired from the basic indus- 
tries such as steel, mining, oil, chemical, 
railroad, trucking, marine, power, 
steam, electric, auto, textile, and pack- 
ing house. Every effort is made to see 
that youth, women and Negro represen- 
tation is obtained. 

This coming November 7th worker 
and farmer delegation is of special im- 
portance because of the increased cam- 
paign by Hearst, ete., against the Sov- 
iet Union, because of the ever increas- 
ing danger of war against the U.S.S.R. 
No better method than such delegations 
can be found to see that the masses of 
American people receive accurate, con- 
vincing reports about the progress of 
Socialist Construction. Let us all im- 
mediately put our shoulders to the 
wheel to make this delegation the best 
yet sent. Let us make our delegation 
one that we can all be proud of. 














TO RADIO LISTENERS 


We are interested in knowing if 
you are receiving English radio 
programs broadcast from the So- 
viet Union on 25 and 50 meters. 
Please let us know what type of 
receiving set you are using because 
we are eager to help improve the 
type of receiving set being used. 
Please write at once to The Na- 
tional Secretary, Friends of the 
Soviet Union, 824 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 




















Patronize 


DARNES*? 


Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway 
Excellent Food Moderate Prices 











SAIL 
ON HUDSON SHOWBOAT 
S.S. BEAR MOUNTAIN 
SEPT. 12th 


Tickets $1.00 


168 W. 23rd St., Room 10, 
New York City 


Boat leaves 8:30 


—_—L—_— 











817 BROADWAY, Cor. 12thSt. 


10th FLOOR Phone: GRamercy 5-9364 
% 
Strikingly Attractive Leaflets, 


Posters, Tickets, Bulletins, etc. 





Lowest Prices to Organizations. 









































HIGH NOON i. #« UKRAINE 


(Continued from Page 15) 
—NMind your business, man; pass on. 


The Lenin farmers guard their fields, 
and their goods, well. There are none of 
the traditional watch towers in the kol- 
hoz. By day the guards are so placed as 
to see their entire sections. At night, the 
watchmen do not stay in one place, but 
make their rounds. Formerly anyone 
who cared, drove or walked through 
the grain and orchards; now even the 
people from the kolhoz are not allowed 
to idle around the fields. 


Watcninan Simeon Chernenko, a tall, 
broad-shouldered old man, knotty as an 
old hickory, explains in a slow drawl: 

—You think, what? [ll question any- 
body where he’s going, and on what 
business, and will check up with the 
brigade chief if it’s so. To be a watch- 
man with us is a big honor. The kolhoz, 
I'll tell you, sees to it that we, watch- 
men, receive full credit for our labor- 
days. 

Little flaxen-haired Ustia, Simeon’s 
granddaughter, is bringing his dinner. 
A kerchief is spread, and on it—a pit- 
cher of milk, berries, eggs, vareniki 
(meat or cheese buns). The old man 
tells, while eating, how his prosperous 
kolhoz had grown up from nichevo 
(nothing). The land was dry, poorly 
cultivated, there were no buildings or 
tools, all poor farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, had to start from scratch, slowly 
bring the place up. He tells with par- 
ticular pride about the social and cul- 
tural improvements to which the kolhoz 
devotes a considerable share of its 
profits. 


The first sanatorium in the whole 
oblast (state) was built in this kolhoz, 
in the village of Lomovatoe. Chernenko 
himself took his rest there last winter. 
In a month “you add to your weight 
20 pounds.” Fine buildings were erected 
in a clearing of a pine grove near the 
village: a sanatorium for children, a 
nursery, a new school. This year’s har- 
vest will make it possible for the kolhoz 
to put up a power station and bring 
electricity to the village, begin the con- 
struction of a large clubhouse, get a 
second truck. 


The red flag is lowered from the 
mast. Dinner period is over. Reapers 
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are again busy among the grain, under 
the burning sun. 


* 


A huge blue-gray machine is in front 
of the field camp. A “combine,” for the 
first time in these parts. From Lomova- 
toe and neighboring villages there is a 
stream of “pilgrims,” old men, kids. 
The visitors stand for hours around the 
“Communar” (trade-mark of the com- 
bine), conversing in undertones. But 
their eyes express such curiosity, that 
good-hearted Lena Zacharchenko, the 
operator, cannot resist and starts up the 
machine from time to time. The steppe 
shakes from the noise and the joyful 
shouts of the youngsters. It took four 
days to regulate the combine. Lena and 
her assistant Pacharenko were nearly 
dead. ’Twas no joke: only this spring 
they graduated, and here they were en- 
trusted with this monster of a machine. 


Who could think of food or sleep? 
—says the girl, bashfully smiling. You 
jump up in the middle of the night 
—part 42 not fastened. You grab the 
lantern and run out—all’s in order. 
Then you are assailed by fears—how 
some damager shouldn’t get to the ma- 
chine. You cannot sleep—perhaps the 
guards aren’t watching. You run all 
out of breath,—no, they’re there all 
right, smoking.—What are you, girlie, 
so het up about? they say. You should 
get some sleep... . 


Before daybreak, almost stealthily, 
came to the camp Juchenko, party or- 
ganizer Brick and field inspector Dov- 
gan. 

The tractorist, who was here since 
evening, was already busy at the Ford- 
son, making the attachments. The 
watchmen circulated about. Slowly the 
three kolhoz chiefs inspect the com- 
bine. Their faces are serious and set; 
evidently they too couldn’t sleep that 
night. 

—Well, how about it, Lena Nau- 
movna?—asked Jurchenko, grasping 
Lena’s broad, greasy hand. 

Lena turned her shoulder, looked 
squarely into the chairman’s eyes. 

—We are ready. 

The wide, cleared road led directly 





























33 in all! 





for only 10 cents in coin or stamps. 











THE CHELYUSKIN EXPEDITION IN PICTURES 


See the ill-fated Chelyuskin sinking. See the actual photographs of life on the frozen 
wastes. See the heroic rescue of Captain Schmidt and his crew. Glory in the magnificent 
homecoming welcome of the rescue flyers including the famous Levanevsky who is now 
preparing to make a non-stop flight from Moscow to California. There are many others; 


. . Vv 
This amazing collection of postcard pictures direct from the Soviet Union may now be had 


This offer is good until our limited supply is exhausted. 
mediately to Desk H-401, 824 Broadway, New York City. 














Send your orders im- 
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Wh we 
ites 


Mrs, Victor Berger was a member 


of the FSU May Day Delegation this 
year. She has just returned to the 
United States, full of enthusiasm for 


the Workers’ Republic. 


Jean-Richard Bloch, one of the 
most noted of the contemporary 
French authors, was a delegate to the 
great Soviet Writers’ Congress held 
in Moscow last year, and participated 
more recently in the “Days of Friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union” and the 
international congress of writers “For 
the Defense of Culture,” in Paris. 


Edmund Wilson, well known Amer- 
ican critic and novelist and formerly 
an editor of the New Republic, is 
now on a visit to the Soviet Union. 


Michael B. Scheler is a member of 
the Teachers Union (A. F. of L.) 
and an editor of the Union’s publi- 
cation, The American Teacher. 


Vadim Okhremenko is a 


author. 


Soviet 


H. G. Berger, a member of the 
International Committee of the FSU, 
was a delegate to the ’Days of Friend- 
ship With the Soviet Union.” 











to the barley patch. The 
breathed heavily and smoothly moved 
ahead the huge mass of the combine. 
Lena, threw the switch. 

The first pack of cut stalks fell on 
the canvas belt of the transporter. 
Every part of the machine, the drums 
and the threshers, the straw shakers, 
noisily performed their tasks. 

--She’s going, comrades, — yelled 
watchman Evdokim, running alongside 
the machine and absurdly gesticulating. 

Lena Zacharchenko’s freckled cheeks 
were wet. She gave a vigorous shake of 
the head, and changed to high. 

Juchenko and Brick, sitting on their 
haunches searched through the straw, 
looking for left-over grains. 


They could find none. 
Translated by A. A. Heller 
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A Gold Bond 


based on a successful planned economy 


UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
7% Gold Bonds 


GOLD STABILITY:—These bonds are issued in denominations of 
100, 500 and 1000 gold roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold.) Principal and interest payments are based upon this 
fixed quantity of gold, payable in American currency at the prevailing 
rate of exchange... Obviously, any further increase in the price of gold 
in terms of the dollar would cause these bonds to appreciate in value. 


SAFETY:—The Soviet Government has unfailingly met all its financial 
obligations throughout the seventeen years of its existence. 


MARKET:—The Siate Bank of the U. 8. S. R. with a gold reserve 
equivalent to more than $744 millions, agrees to repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at par and accrued interest at any time, 
thus establishing marketability equivalent to that of a demand note. 
Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase National Bank of New York. 


PRICE:—These bonds are offered at 102% of par and accrued interest. 
In dollars the price varies with the rise and fall of U.S. currency in terms 
ef gold on world exchange markets. 


Circular SR-9 fully describing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 


30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5330 New York 














BR HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


® A DANCE 

© A BANQUET 

® A BAZAAR 

® A CONVENTION 


using the complete facilities of the 


IRVING PLAZA 


the hall that’s centrally located 


Irving Place cor. 15th st. 
New York City 


Organizations — Unions — Clubs — 
Please remember that our excellent 
facilities and management are always 











willing to cooperate in making your PHONE 
event at the Irving Plaza the occasion ST F 
of a most pleasant experience. Your 90580 


inquiries invited. 
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JOVEMBER 7 CELEBRATIO 
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rt 18th Anniversary 
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A memorable vacation 


See the Soviet Union on parade 





Special excursion at reduced rates. Conducted 
by J. N. Golos—manager of World Tourists, 
Inc. 


Oct. 17th 


Visiting London, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Dneiproges, Kiev, Warsaw, Paris. Tour will 
include most interesting industrial enterprises 


of the U.S.S.R. 


S.S. Aquitania 





Shorter tours as low as $202.75 include 
eight days in the Soviet Union. 


Steamship tickets sold to all parts of the 
world. 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Algonquin 4-6656-7-8, 














IMPORTANT: 


12 MEN WANTED to buy 12 garments at 
Crawford Clothing Co. this month. 


$18.75 THIS WEEK spent by you for a Union 
Made garment means a full page advertis- 
ing in our 


NOVEMBER ISSUE when advertising really 


counts. 


IT IS YOUR JOB, your duty to help make this 
Special Nov. Issue a success. 


DO YOU KNOW ANY FRIENDS WHO NEED CLOTHES? 
TELL THEM TO BUY THIS MONTH. 


=e 
WHEN BUYING YOUR CLOTHES DON’T FORGET TO 


MENTION OUR MAGAZINE. 


a 
NOTE: Mail all Your Receipts to 


1.W.A. Advertising 
37 East 12th St., N. Y. C. 
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A Most Unusual Combination Offer! 
NEW MASSES : 


EIGHT IMPORTANT ISSUES 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY 


10 SPLENDID ISSUES 





Both ; 
for + 


A ROUNDED AND TRUTHFUL PICTURE 


OF THE WORLD TODAY 
THE NEW MASSES sets forth its program week by week as a concrete plan of | 


action; to show the home owner how the menace of foreclosure can be stopped; — 
the way to relieve the consumer of his terrific tax burden; to abolish sales taxes; to 
make possible not mere jobs, but jobs at more than the Roosevelt starvation scalé! 
for millions of unemployed; to expose and help defeat the sinister forces of fascism 
in America and the world. The New Masses contains exposures of imperialist — 
war plans—news of labor’s struggles—literary reviews, dramatic criticisms, art 
news from the revolutionary fields—Marxian interpretation of news events, rew 
olutionary fiction, poetry and drawings. Regular contributors include John L. 
Spivak, John Strachey, Robert Forsythe, Michael Gold, Joshua Kunitz, Josephine 
Herbst, Edwin Seaver, John Howard Lawson, Rolfe Humphries, Isidor Schneider, 
Russell T. Limbach, William Gropper, Jacob Burck. 


AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ON THE 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is a 32-page magazine, pro 
fusely illustrated, crammed with stories, articles and impor” 
tant information from the Soviet Union. It is America’s 
only magazine in English devoted exclusively to truthful in 
formation about the Soviet Union. Included among its 
regular contributors are such world-renowned writers as 
Maxim Gorki, Ilya Ehrenbourg, Henri Barbusse, Romain — 
Rolland, Jean-Richard Bloch, Anna Louise Strong, Myra — 


Page, etc. 


OFFER CANNOT BE REPEATED 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY has the largest circulation of 7 
any radical or liberal monthly magazine in the United States, — 
which attests its popularity. To make more friends, © 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY has been able to arrange this — 
special combination offer. Have both magazines sent ” — 
mail to your home. Take advantage of this remarkable — 
offer which saves almost half over newsstand prices. 





Soviet Russia Today 
Dept. C.M., 824 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me The New Masses (8 important issues) and 
Soviet Russia Today (10 splendid issues) as per your special offer. 
I enclose $1.00 in full payment for both. 


City and State 


Occupation 
Canada, $1.50. 


EXTRA! EXTRA !! 
Subscribing now, you will be just in time for the next big quarterly — 
issue of THE NEW MASSES which will be included in your 
subscription at no extra charge. Among the features in this issue — 
will be a 16-page section devoted to outstanding revolutionary 
drawings, paintings and prints. 


BIG 100-PAGE ISSUE INCLUDED A i 


Included in your subscription will be the big 100-page issue of” 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY to celebrate the 18th anniversary of the § 
Russian Revolution. This will be the most elaborate thing of its © 
kind ever published—a keepsake for all time, a Soviet year book. © 
Assure yourself of this issue by subscribing now. : 


NOTE: This Special Combination cannot count in sub contest. 





